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Is America disseminating plague in Vietnam? 


BLACK DEATH 


Black Death, Falling Sickness, Devil's 
Canker, Bubo: all these were, 600 years 
ago, the names attributed by terror- 
stricken men, to one commonly dreaded 
nightmare disease: plague, bubonic 
(with its painful swelling of the lymph 
glands), pneumonic (with its attack on 
the lungs), or septicaemic (with its in- 
credibly rapid invasion of the blood- 
stream). In the 14th century alone, more 
than 25 million Europeans were wiped 
out by epidemic plague. Thanks to the 
progress in medical science and public 
hygiene,, outbreaks of the contagion 
gradually decreased in intensity and 
regularity, and although 57,000 Indians 
died of plague in one state alone in 
1947, today few people give much thought 
to the disease. : 

There are, however, certain unswept 
corners of the globe where plague does 
exist, and where it is now on the in- 
crease. There is even one country where 
an epidemic of plague is currently 
raging. The outbreak is, of course, in 
Vietnam. 

What are the facts? _ 

1. On September 2, Private Eye reported 
the recent, unexplained death of an 
American serviceman in Vietnam from 
pneumonic plague. 


2. Last week there was a five-day con- 
ference in Geneva at the headquarters 
of the World Health Organisation 
(WHO). Thirty scientists from 16 differ. 
ent countries took part in a seminar 
on the growing menace to human health 
and welfare posed by rodents and paras- 
ites, and, in particular, the dangers of a 
substantial increase in periodic out- 
breaks of plague as the worldwide rat 
population gets steadily larger, and as 
man expands urban areas deeper into 
the countryside. 

Some _ interesting statistics resulted. 
Rodents cost the world 33 million tons 
annually of its stored bread grains and 
rice. More than 20% of the foodstuffs 
planted by mankind never reach his 
table because of rodents and insects. 
Rodents in India are responsible for the 
loss of 25% of grain in the field before 
harvest, and, of the remaining 75% that 
is stored, one quarter again is lost to the 
rat family. In Hawaii, the sugar industry 
loses over £1,600,000 annually because 
of rats. 

Most important, a press release put out 
by WHO on October 26 said that so far 
this year, 3,293 cases of plague, with 
211 deaths, have been reported. It added 
that most of these cases were in Viet- 


The wild rat, which carries plague-infected fleas. (Photo: World Health 


Organisation/Pierre Pittet.) 


nam, where plague was the cause of 
306 cases and 22 deaths, and the “‘ sus- 
pected cause” of 2,158 cases and 107 
deaths. 
3. On October 27, the Times, the Guar- 
dian, the Daily Telegraph, the Morning 
Star and the New York Times all ran 
stories on the press release. Each one 
mentioned thé Vietnam cases but didn’t 
expand on the story. The same evening, 
the BBC Light Programme 7 o’clock 
news bulletin carried a report on the 
WHO press release. Hurried mention 
was made of Vietnam. One was led to 
wonder how long it would be before 
someone sounded the alarm. 
4. The alarm was sounded by last week. 
end’s Sunday Times. In one of its “ In- 
sight” columns it came out with some 
more facts. It said that there had been 
2,002 cases in South Vietnam from 
January 1 to August 5, and 116 deaths. It 
added: 
“The increase has been relentless. In 
1961 only one province in the com- 
bat zone was affected. Today, 22 out 
of the 29 provinces north of Saigon 
have been hit by the plague. Father 
Do Van Quy, head of the local branch 
of the Pasteur Institute, reports the 
spread as ‘very, very serious.’ The 
problem will not be solved, he says, 
until the war has ended.” 
Two comments are necessary. First, in 
Vietnam, amid the rubble and the bomb 
sites, the uncollected refuse and filth, 
the disrupted water supplies, the rotten, 
decayed food, the insanitary conditions 
which are endemic, and the general 
debris and havoc left in the wake of 
the ground fighting and the ceaseless 
aerial bombardment, the rat and flea 
populations are roaming wild and mul- 
tiplying unchecked. The rats carry the 
plague-bearing fleas. Under modern hy- 
giene, speedy diagnosis, and prompt 
treatment, plague can be isolated, con- 
tained, and eventually eradicated. But 
these conditions do not apply in Viet- 
nam today. 
Second, the statistics available on plague 
in Vietnam come from the US Medical 
Research Team in Vietnam, and the 
Pasteur Institute in Saigon, and they 
account only for government-controlled 
areas. The full story of the plague’s 
onslaught on Vietnam is not yet known, 
for the Viet Cong have not favoured 
the enemy with any figures, and are not 
likely to. 
Two points emerge from this, One, Viet- 
nam is quite possibly in the grip of an 
explosive plague epidemic which is go- 
ing to get a lot worse unless quick 
action is taken. Two, nobody in the 
West seems much bothered about. it, 
nobody shows much sign of caring. The 
simple fact that the plague epidemic is 
a direct result of the war is, in itself, 
perhaps the most terrifying comment 
yet on the brutish obscenity of the war. 
Naturally, Washington is trying to play 
it down. The Sunday Times reported: 
“War and pestilence traditionally 
march hand-in-hand . . . but their re- 
lationship in South Vietnam is not 
one Washington is too keen to ack- 
nowledge. At least one American cor- 


respondent, trying to wrest a joint 
report of the American Army and the 
Pasteur Institute from the archives 
of Washington’s Library of Medicine 
and the Walter Reed Hospital, was 
brushed off by officials. It was not for 
public release, he was told. Washing- 
ton, it seems, is minimising a poten- 
tially emotional situation.” 
The situation is potentially emotional, 
without a doubt. But there may be 
other, darker reasons for sweeping the 
facts under the carpet, which may be 
entirely unconnected with the under- 
standable governmental desire to allay 
public panic at the thought that the 
disease might easily be transported to 
America via troops, ships and cargo 
planes returning from Vietnam. For con- 
sider a few further facts: 
1, Contrary to the general assumption, 
plague is not indigenous to south-east 
Asia at all, but rather to large areas of 
South America, central Africa, the south- 
west United States, the near East, east- 
ern Europe and parts of central Asia. 
But, according to the Journal Of The 
American Medical Association, Vietnam 
is the only country in the world today 
where an epidemic of plague is occur- 
ring. This is significant, because a cer- 
tain natural Immunity exists in areas 
which have any recent history of ex- 
posure to the plague. 
2. Time magazine recently carried the 
following item: 
“Plague has no significant effect on 
US troops, since every man receives 
two shots before arriving in Vietnam 
and boosters every four months. For 
Vietnamese living under government 
control vaccine and treatment are 
almost always nearby. But for the 
enemy Viet Cong, North Vietnamese 
troops, and those living in VC-held 
areas, the plague may well become a 
more deadly killer than either side 
expected.” 
3. In the October 1 issue of East Village 
Other, Carol Brightman took up this re- 
port in Time, calling it a “hint too bold 
to ignore,” and disclosed several hitherto 
closely guarded facts: 
“In July, 1965, a congressional aide 
leaked a report to the Washington 
chapter of the national Physicians for 
Social Responsibility that the Defence 
Department had just contracted with 
a New England firm for a crash pro- 
gramme to adapt bubonic plague bacil- 
li for Vietnam. This report became 
public through Drew Pearson’s syndL 
cated column on August 27. Then a 
State Department official had the re- 
port authenticated, except for one 
detail: the disease in question was 
said to be tularemia®. Later, an execu- 
tive of the firm, Traveller's Research 
in Hartford, admitted that his com- 
pany had germ warfare contracts with 
the Air Force's Office of Scientific 


continued on page 4 


°Tularemia is a highly contagious disease very 
similar to plague, but not se virulent, spread 
by ticks and lice. 


2 Peace News November 4 1966 


Overseas aid 


I would like to comment on some of the 
criticisms Francis Noel-Baker made 
(October 14) of my article on overseas 
aid (August 26). 

Regarding the promised 1% figure for 
overseas development, although the UN 
did not specify that this must be govern- 
ment aid, I refer Mr Noel-Baker to a 
Labour Party pamphlet on colonial policy 
and economic aid, issued before the 
1959 election, which stated: ‘‘The next 
Labour government would therefore at 
once announce plans to expand Britain’s 
aid by allocating an average of 1% of our 
national income over a period of years 
as Britain’s contribution.” Surely he is 
not saying that this can apply to anything 
but official aid. 

Mr Noel-Baker also challenges my state- 
ment that the amount of aid dropped 
in 1965 and concludes that I have not 
read the White Paper on the subject. 
May I recommend him to read British 
Development Policies 1966 (ODI), which 
states: “The total has fluctuated from 
year to year; Jast year aid was £3m 
down on 1964.” Incidentally, I have read 
the White Paper. 

He also doubts my statement that the 
National Plan made no provision for the 
expansion of aid at this time. Other 
agencies, including the Overseas Develop- 
ment Institute, are in no doubt that the 
National Plan spelt out the fact that 
there would be a check in aid. 

Regarding the importance of the Minis- 
try of Overseas Development, I doubt 
whether the position is as hopeful as 
Mr Noel-Baker suggests. It has had three 
ministers in its first twenty months, and 
it is strongly rumoured that it will 
shortly have another change. No time 
was found to debate overseas aid at this 
year’s Labour Party conference, although 
two ex-ministers are members of the 
National Executive, and could have made 
a detailed report to conference of the 
ministry's work and ambitions. 

Although the British government has 
recently made interest-free loans more 
easily available, last year the poor coun. 
tries were still repaying about a tenth 
of the loans they received in interest on 
past loans. The growth rate of many of 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


The Pope’s latest moves to achieve peace 
in Vietnam are welcome, but must they 
continue to be conducted at a level of 
high diplomacy? I have always supposed 
Christianity to be concerned with the 
moral conduct of each individual, and 
certainly the officers of most of the organ- 
ised Christian churches speak as though 
this were true, especially when it comes 
to sex. Nothing is more calculated to 
raise pulpit temperatures than a public 
revelation of some form or other of 
alleged sexual misconduct; nothing is 
more calculated to fill the correspon- 
dence columns of The Times with letters 
of protest from episcopal palaces and 
remove rectories. Yet there is no ban in 
the Commandments on, let us say, sex 
play before marriage, or for that matter 
on homosexual pieasance, prostitution 
and many other aspects of sex that gets 
the clergy hot under its dog collars. On 
the other hand, there is a very simple, 
forthright ban on war, expressed as 
“Thou shalt not kill,” and the final 
commandment does carry a positive but 
no less simple and forthright corollary - 
“Thou shalt love...” 

Now a Roman Catholic who transgresses 
the Church’s (as distinct from its found- 
ers’) sexual code can be sure of meet- 
ing the most emphatic disapproval of his 
spiritual advisers. He is liable to be 
denounced, made to do penance, and 
even excommunicated if he (or she) 
refuses to conform. This is equally true if 
he uses some forms of birth control, and 
the Church instructs that this concern 
arises from the sanctity of human life 
and the fact that man sins abominably 
if he tries to kill it. But if this argument 
is applicable to life which is not even 
fused to a foetal stage, how can it not 
apply to foetus that have developed into 
babies, to school children and adults, and 
which are being burned with napalm, 
slashed with razor bombs, blown to 


the underdeveloped countries is actually 
slipping, due to rising populations. Could 
repayments not wait until a developing 
country had reached the economic take- 
off point? Could repayments then not 
be matched to its growth rate? 

Although my original article was a 
criticism of the government, not the 
ministry, I now feel even more g!oomy 
about the ministry’s prospects. With Mr 
Noel-Baker, as chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party Overseas Policy 
Committee, speaking so complacently 
about some of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries’ problems, things are even worse 
than I thought. 

John Keohane, 

24a Carlingford Road, London NW3. 


Brighton protest 


I was somewhat startled by Peggie Den- 
ny’s letter of last week where she refers 
to the ‘violence on both sides” in the 
Brighton church protest, since I gather 
she takes my report of the occasion in 
Peace News as supporting this assertion. 
What I said in my report was: “...not 
all the demonstrators allowed themselves 
to be removed from church without 
struggling, in one or two cases very 
violently.” 

While the demonstration was not non- 
violent in the sense that everybody un- 
derstood and agreed that he would con- 
duct himself in a non-violent manner 
whatever was done to him, it is definitely 
the case that many of those who spoke 
in the church were attacked violently 
by the congregation, that most of them 
did not resist but allowed themselves to 
be taken out when set upon, and that 
only one or two resisted violently. More- 
over, it was not obvious to me that any 
one of the protestors was violent. My 
suggestion that one or two resisted very 
violently was based on hearsay evidence 
from an impartial journalist describing 
an incident outside the main hall of the 
church and from talking with some of 
the demonstrators themselves after- 
wards. 

I made the point that not everybody 
was non-violent because it does seem 
to me to be important. But I would not 


pieces with other devices, and so on by 
pious American Catholics (among others) 
in Vietnam? 

To put the point bluntly, I am genuinely 
puzzled why, if the Pope really desires 
peace, and to see “thou shalt not kill” 
applied as an inviolable moral law, he 
does not command his followers to stop 
fighting. Nothing, it seems to me, could 
be simpler or more efficacious in stop- 
ping the war. Will some Roman Catholic 
reader offer to explain why, in the 
absence of an explicit Papal directive to 
stop killing, thousands of Roman Catho- 
lics are fighting in the belief that in 
killing or maiming their fellow men, they 
are doing so with papal approval? 


In this squabble between playwrights, 
directors and their critics, I have an in. 
stinctive desire to be on the side of the 
angels if only because the critics are 
frequently unfair, sensationalist or sim- 
ply obtuse in their judgements. A recent 
example was their uniformly hostile re- 
ception of Edward Bond’s remarkable 
play Saved, a memorable, sensitive and 
wholly veracious study of juvenile life 
in the sixties, in suburban London. But 
I have to confess that there have been 
two occasions when I have been exces- 
sively bored by modern plays and have 
found the critics merely echoing my 
own reactions. It is possible of course, 
perish the freudian thought, that I share 
the critics’ inadequacies ... But what to 
make of the Royal Court’s Macbeth? 
Much of the acting, especially Alec 
Guinness's, ;was superb, indeed this was 
a Macbeth I have never seen bettered, 
but to stage it on bare boards under 
relentless high-powered flood-lights when 
the play is a murky, mysterious drama 
of the influences of the supernatural 
forces of the underworld (‘‘ There's hus- 
bandry in heaven, their candles ‘are all 
out,” says Banquo, looking up at a black 
sky which the producer perversely re- 
presents as blazing midday sunlight in 
the middle of the Sahara), well, it is 
rather asking for it from the critics, 
especially when the poor players are 
almost certain to be psychologically in- 
hibited by such an approach anyway. 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


want it thought that the demonstrators 
were brawling in church, because they 
were not. 

Bob Overy, 

154 Corbyn Street, London N4. 


Barnsbury 


Ian Macdonald’s reply (October 21) to 
my article on Barnsbury societies (Sep- 
tember 30) was characteristically per- 
suasive but dealt only with one society 
and one aspect of its work. Whatever 
view you take of the Barnsbury Associa- 
tion’, there is no need to be so pessimistic 
about the future of Barnsbury. 

In the first place, environmental manage- 
ment, which means putting people before 
cars, will soon be as routine as develop- 
ment control. The interim traffic pro- 
posal prepared by the joint study team, 
which has been carefully worked out so 
as to avoid squeezing traffic into neigh- 
bouring areas, is only the first of many, I 
understand that it will soon be consid- 
ered and, if approved, tried out. As every- 
one concerned has taken part in prepar- 
ing it, there should be no serious objec- 
tions. This will be followed by a series of 
GLC measures to reduce car commuting 
to central London. They are badly 


needed. 

In the second place, with the local 
authorities already owning much of 
Barnsbury and still buying more, there 
is no reason why wholesale housing im- 
provements and reconstruction should 
not be carried out for the benefit of 
today’s residents. 

Incidentally, Barnsbury was built about 
130 years ago for wealthy families and 
their servants. It should be able to re- 
absorb a few owner-occupiers in its faded 
old age. They may even have their uses. 
When I complained about the small 
active membership of local associations 
I was thinking chiefly of those with un- 
sophisticated aims, like one or two which 
Ian Macdonald has been taking a leading 
part in, for example. If the Barnsbury 
Association with its comparatively large 
membership is not tackling the housing 
problem then we can at least be glad 
that, among the many societies I men- 
tioned, there are others who will take up 
the challenge. There is plenty to do. 
Michael Barclay, 

28 Lonsdale Square, London N1. 


Instant theatre 


If “Instant Theatre” must be compared 
to a football match (Ann _ Jellicoe’s 
letter, October 28), may I suggest her 
criticism of my review of Keith John- 
stone’s improvisations, Caught In The 
Act, is more than off-side? 

A football match is a commercial com- 
petition, a “mimic battle” to quote 
Tyrone Guthrie. Also it’s a public per- 
formance, the climax of months of train 
ing. The spectators, no matter how bad 
the playing, have paid for and got a 
result. Dramatic tension arises from the 
fact that the spectators know the rules. 
This is not true of an improvisation 
which, too often, is free-play without a 
recognisable framework. Would Miss 
Jellicoe advocate that the public pay to 
watch even star footballers doing their 
dribbling exercises, no matter how 
“unique” some passing moment of 
skill? In my article I called Caught In 
The Act dramatic doodling, but I was 
careful to point out that “ goals” can be 
and were achieved. It’s the lowish score 
I questioned. Of course, the potential of 
anything viable is always exciting, but 
it’s the results one judges. 

Chris Gilmore, 

104B Alexandra Road, London NW8. 


Pre-paid 

I have just discovered a new way of 
getting political propaganda across. Some 
kind individual sent me a little booklet 
on family planning, and some free litera- 
ture on rubber appliances. Splendid fel- 
low. He also sent me a post-paid business 
reply envelope. Well I didn’t want his 
thingumibobs much, but I thought, one 
mustn’t waste these pre-paid envelopes. 
I do hope he supports the Brighton De- 
fence Fund, c/o Felicity Crump, East 
Cottage, Glynleigh Farm, nr Pevensey, 
Sussex. 

Then after a bit I thought about all those 
other leaflets I never got rid of, and 
all those business reply envelopes I 
chucked away. I seem to have missed 


such splendid chances of getting my 
ideas across, and free too. I won’t in 
future. Incidentally, a pre-paid post card 
will take a sticker too. Shall we convert 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the Co-op 
Insurance, the GPO? 

Peter Neville, 

12 South Grove, Birmingham 23. 


Opting out 

I have just written to the secretary of my 
trade union branch explaining that, as I 
am a socialist, I wish to opt out of the 
political levy for the Labour Party. Might 
I suggest that all trade unionists who are 
disgusted with the present conservative 
government, and wish to take direct 
economic action against it, consider doing 
the same. Mass refusal to go on auto- 
matically financing a party which does 
not practise what it preaches might even 
prove effective. 

Incidentally, I myself intend to give the 
money saved in this way to the Radical 
Alliance, the group which fought the 
North Hull by-election, fought against 
Michael Stewart at the General Election, 
and which intends to fight, fight and 
fight again. (For those interested, the 
Radical Alliance treasurer is Mrs Mehala 
Trevaldwyn, 42 Vicarage Road, SW14.) 
Pat Arrowsmith, 

150 Lordship Road, London N16. 


Explanation 


I have received a number of letters ob- 
jecting to what I was reported on the 
BBC as having said at the CND annual 
conference about the Easter march. I 
would like to correct any misunderstand- 
ing by saying that I did not say that 
anarchists, communists, etc, should not 
come on the march. What I said was 
that “there must be unity of purpose 
and of message,” and that “ people who 
wish to use the march so as to propagate 
other opinions should not take part.” I 
stressed this by saying that “the march 
must not be a platform for anarchism, 
communism, fascism, _ vegetarianism, 
bring-back-hanging, pacifism, and other 
things, which are matters for other de 
monstrations.” But I made it clear that 
“all people, including MPs, anarchists, 
communists, and others, should be wel- 
come on the march provided they sup- 
port its aims and message.” 

David Stayt, 

Hilvertsheem, Upton-St-Leonards, 
Gloucester. 


Havelock Ellis 


We, the undersigned, propose the forma- 
tion of a Havelock Ellis Society, because 
we feel that this great man, who did 
more than any other Englishman to clar- 
ify and rationalise sexual behaviour, is 
becoming increasingly neglected. It 
would be a pity if this and future 
generations fail to realise, and take ad- 
vantage of, the debt they owe to this 
man, who dedicated his life to studying 
the man-woman relationship. But Have- 
lock’s contribution to philosophical 
thought and literary criticism, in his 
many essays, works of sociology and psy- 
chology and studies of religion and 
ethics, was eqyally important. Most of 
his books are now out of print and 
difficult to obtain, and this should be 
remedied. — ; 

In this project we have the blessing of 
the friend and inspiration of his later 
years - Francoise Delisle. 

We will be pleased to hear from readers 
interested in forming this society, and 
if sufficient support is forthcoming we 
will arrange an inauguration meeting in 
London. 

Sydney L. Pepper, Marie Mayow, Jessie 
Mason, James Stewart, Marie Vaughan, 
93 Eversley Road, London SE19. 


Exchange 


Rod Prince’s kind mention (Peace News, 
October 28) of my little book Hungarian 
Tragedy (1956) reminds me that I don't 
have a copy of it on my shelves, having 
given my last one away about five years 
ago. Has any reader a copy to spare 
preferably of the first impression? I 


would gladly send in exchange a signed 
copy of The Birth Controllers (1965). 
Peter Fryer, 

33 Hampstead Lane, London N6. 


PRO SFM AH 


Veh 


ARTHUR BLAXALL 


AGAINST DEMONISM 


Tomorrow’s Sun, by Helen Joseph 


(Hutchinson, 35s). 


In one of his published discussions with 
students, Paul Tillich, the German 
theologian (now domiciled in America) 
expounds at length his theory that cer- 
tain forces which spring from natural 
instincts, e.g. nationalism, become evil 
when transformed into an ultimate: he 
calls the process demonisation. Quoting 
from personal experience Tillich writes: 
“Tf you want to know what ultimate 
concern is in a demonised form, in a 
demonic form, then you must look at 
the faces of the storm-troopers. I am 
not thinking now of the atrocities - 
they were consequences - but of the 
totally different human type those 
faces represent. I am trying to com- 
pare, in imagination, four of these 
storm-troopers as I kew them before 
my exile, in the early months of 1933 
and in the months and years before 
that as they developed, with four of the 
students in front of me. But they 
cannot be compared! The troopers be- 
longed to another human category: you 
felt the absolute strangeness in their 
completely mechanised and perfectly 
willing obedience, the fanaticism in 
everything they did.’* 
Anyone who lived in South Africa before 
the advent to political power of the 
present Nationalist Party must feel that 
something like that has happened if all 
that Helen Joseph writes is true - es- 
pecially if they have read some of the 
many other similar books, and seen some 


*p.59 Ultimate concern, Paul Tillich, 
SCM Press 


of the programmes which have been pro- 
duced on TV 

Indeed so many behind-the-bars stories 
have come out of that tragic country 
that people not directly concerned can 
be forgiven if they say: ‘“ What, another 
book about South Africa?” Still they 
will lose much if they pass this book 
without reading it; it is a story with a 
difference. 


Helen starts with a charming picture 
of her early days in England - and yet 
days so ordinary that they would not 
have justified record but for the gather- 
ing storm which followed: first, the storm 
within the large-hearted woman _her- 
self, and then the thunder and lightning 
crashes: arrest, trial, and all the round 
of police persecution which is for many 
people the pattern of life in South 
Africa today. It is the steady growth 
of-understanding in a woman not natur- 
ally politically-minded which is impres- 
sive. 

Three years in India teaching in a 
princely state was for a 20-year-old a 
pleasant introduction to the larger 
world. Helen enjoyed it to the full with 
its rich round of social pleasures: she 
writes that she was scarcely aware of the 
poverty of the masses, and yet the chal- 
lenge began in India, developing rapidly 
when she moved to Durban in South 
Africa. Thirty-five years ago Natal was 
still regarded as the most British part 
of South Africa, so that Helen’s first 
contact with racial discrimination was in 
a setting she could understand - and it 
shocked her. 

In Durban she met and married Billie 
Joseph. Then came war years: Billie 


went north with the South African 
forces, Helen took up war work which 
meant moving to Pretoria. After the war 
her married life came to an end while 
she became involved in welfare activi- 
ties. Moving to Johannesburg she came 
into contact with the Garment Workers’ 
Union, whose energetic secretary, Solly 
Sachs, appears to have had considerable 
influence in the growth of Helen’s politi- 
cal understanding; where that led her 
is the story of the book, vividly written 
without any trace of bitterness. 


Much of the importance of Helen’s story 
is in the record it gives us of women’s 
activities’in the struggle for a fuller life 
for all races, and a right to share in the 
government of the country. 


As accused No 2 in the famous Treason 
Trial of 1956, Helen Joseph was one of 
the thirty who went through to the final 
acquittal five years later. Being at the 
time a member of the committee which 
administered funds for the defence and 
assistance of the accused, I recall how 
impressed we were at Helen’s indefagit- 
able energy, the extent of which is re- 
vealed in this story. 


As if her own difficulties with the police 
were not enough, she made it her special 
responsibility to compile a list of Afri- 
cans banished into distant districts be- 
cause the authorities regarded them as 
trouble-makers. They included urban 
workers, farm labourers, and even some 
chiefs who refused to carry out govern- 
ment instructions which they maintained 
were contrary to tribal custom. It is true 
that many of these so-called agitators 
were thorns in the flesh to officials 
charged with the task of carrying out 


Stuart Rimmer 


Student unrest in Brazil 


On September 15, the largest collection 
of police and military police since the 
coup d’état of April 1964 spilled into 
the streets of Rio to prevent a demon- 
stration. The demonstration was not 
trade union-inspired, since there are no 
free trade unions; it was not sponsored 
by a political party, since the political 
parties have been disbanded. It was 
purely and simply an outburst of stud- 
ents; several of the colleges were 
already closed, and unofficial committees 
of students (the Student’s Union is 
banned) have expressed total opposition 
to the government’s latest measures to 
“control” education. 


But why, you may ask, the largest col- 
lection of police since the coup d’état 
to deal with a student outburst? 

You may want to know, too, why soldiers 
and police invaded the Medical College 
at 3 pm on September 23, having broken 
down the door with a tree-trunk and 
smashed in all the windows; why they 
then disconnected all the lights and 
drove the 600 students inside up to the 
third floor, and why, finally, they had to 
take all the women students into the 
corridors where they were insulted and 
pawed, thus provoking the men students 


to attack the soldiers at the door. 

To get out of the building, the men were 
forced along a corridor and down stairs 
lined on both sides with police and 
soldiers with truncheons, hitting the 
oncoming students with all their might. 
Numbers of students had to be taken 
to hospital (though the majority pre- 
ferred not to trust official ambulances) 
and the Minister of Health subsequently 
confiscated all bulletins about them. 


A few days later Salvador, the capital 
city of the state of Bahia, was the scene 
of a street demonstration by students, 
suppressed by the police with tear gas 
and truncheons. This became what a 


_correspondent describes as a “ bloody 


battle.” This two-hour affair was not even 
mentioned in the loca] press, though 
Salvador, with 750,000 inhabitants, could 
hardly have found the incident not of 
sufficient news interest. 


The background to these incidents may 
help to explain the government's force- 
ful reaction. Already in Belo Horizonte 


SN oieet 


(capital of Minas Gerais, and rival of 
Sao Paulo in rate of growth) 500 students 
had taken over the streets and held an 
illegal meeting of the Students’ Union; 
in Northern Ceara 30 students were at- 
tacked for trying the same thing; in 
Sao Paulo, 350 university students ar- 
rested. In fact, of Brazil’s 23 states, only 
ne have pro-government student major- 
ities. 

The focus for the resistance is the 
“Suplicy Law,” named after a one- 
time Minister of Education. This com- 
prehensive law regulates almost every 
aspect of education, abandons the 
literacy programme of the previous gov- 
ernment (the gestalt method used is 
held, like a great many other things of 
intellectual interest, to be ‘‘ subversive ”), 
proscribes student organisations and in- 
troduces fees for university tuition. It 
is this last measure which has enraged 
students in a country where the great 
majority of families live on the pitiful 
“salario minimo” (£14 a month). 


Ostensibly, primary and secondary edu- 
cation is free, but in fact there are far 
too few places to go round, and parents 
are tempted to prefer to have their 
children in the street earning money as 
blacking-boy or street-vendor. Still the 
principle is there, and the new - as yet 
very small - fees hide a further, more 
sinister change: somewhere in the 
financing of higher education for ‘this 
government enters the Ford Foundation. 
In a country whose industry is slipping 
gently into the clutches of US interests, 
it is asking too much of students to 
welcome the paternal finger of the Ford 
Foundation in university matters. 


The government has already shown what 
it thinks is education’s place: the con- 
trol exercised over the University of 
Brasilia involved the army patrolling 
inside the precincts. The lecturers were 
so sick of constraints imposed upon 
them, especially in teaching philosophy, 
social sciences, and economics, that posts 
fell and stayed vacant, making it necess- 
ary for the Rector to offer lectureships 
to completely unqualified people. It is 
not Iong ago since the leading actress 
in Euripides’ Elektra was arrested in the 
theatre, on which occasion the comman- 


der of the political police involved ex- 
pressed his desire to interview Euripides 
too. It was explained that Euripides was 
dead. “ That’s lucky for him,” came the 
tough reply. 


Maybe there is something of this at the 
bottom of the vicious treatment of 
students by the political police: the 
hatred of the organised ignorant for 
the educated, for the non-“ working” 
student. Certainly, the behaviour of the 
police makes the situation much worse. 
On September 15 they threw their tear- 
gas bombs and swung their truncheons 
so regardlessly that they antagonised the 
general public; when our second Presi- 
dent arrived at Rio airport last week, 
they were engaged in beating up re- 
porters, and his rebuke did not stop them 
from returning to the spree when he had 
gone. 


The question is, whether the overt bru- 
tality of the police will cow the students 
or just galvanise them. The three-day 
student strike has been carried out, 
but was not extended since it was sus- 
pected that the government was going 
to declare the summer holidays imme 
diately, to nullify strike action. On the 
day of the “election” of our second 
President (a rump Senate voted him in 
after all the opposition members bar one 
had walked out in protest against there 
being no direct elections) the students 
in Belo Horizonte proclaimed “Dia 
Nacional da Farsa.” (The spirit of this 
might be translated “‘ National Stupidity 
Day.”) Eluding the police, who had been 
expecting something like this, they 
flooded into the main streets from 
various alleys shouting “ Down with the 
Dictatorship,” “ Freedom” and “ Organ- 
isation of the People Can Defeat the 
Dictatorship.” 


But since these demonstrations, there 
has been a certain calm, broken only by 
the sound of President No 1 (still active) 
cutting off the political rights of his 
opponents and announcing a new law to 
contro! the press, and by the louder noise 
of carefully placed bombs, which have 
been exploding in various Ministries, 
AOS loss of life, during the past 
week. 
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Helen Joseph: photo, Hutchinson 
Publishing Group. 


government betterment plans. It is prob- 
ably also true that resistance to cattle 
dipping, and other infringements of 
African custom, would possibly carry the 
death penalty in lands where communal 
farming has been made compulsory. But 
that does not excuse a country calling 
itself democratic. What made the pro- 
cedures in South Africa particularly 
vicious was the ruthless way banishment 
orders were carried out; often not even 
the families knew where a man had 
been taken. 
Helen Joseph gathered friends round her 
who made it a special responsibility to 
trace all banished people (some were 
women) and supply their needs. As soon 
as the Treason Trial was over Helen 
planned and carried through a_5,000- 
mile journey of which her detailed diary 
is the core of this book. 
Soon afterwards she was placed under 
house arrest, where this book was writ- 
ten, pages being posted to a friend in 
London who has placed us in her debt 
by seeing it through the press. 
There are a few minor slips, a curious 
one being on p.65, where she refers 
to the removal of coloured voters from 
the common franchise “ after 300 years.” 
Of course it should be after an hundred 
years. ' 
Valuable as it is for people in Europe 
and America to read a factual book of 
this type, the greatest need is that it 
be read in South Africa; but that, alas, 
will not happen: it is automatically 
banned because the author may not be 
quoted, such is the absurd manner by 
which those who are in power hope to 
keep the people in ignorance. On page 
285 Helen Joseph writes: 
“In Germany today there are many 
people who say they did not know 
what was going on in the Nazi era. 
In South Africa, too, there will in 
future years be many people who will 
say they did not know. But I don’t 
think they will be believed.” 
The greater problem, so this reviewer 
thinks, is that the masses of those in 
the privileged minority “ prefer to have 
it so.” There are many enigmas in the 
racial struggle in southern Africa and 
many imponderables as well. : 
On page 102 Helen Joseph writes: 
“With both the Army and the police 
force organised against people who were 
pledged to non-violence, the stay-at home 
did not come up to our hopes.” Some of 
us who have been deeply involved in 
South Africa for several decades believe 
there never has been a real non-violent 
struggle since the days when Gandhi led 
the Indians across the Natal-Transvaal 
border - but that is another story. Helen 
tells us very little about her own deepest 
thoughts on non-violence, and the spirit- 
ual struggle in general; perhaps that is 
a phase upon which she is only now 
entering, if we may judge by the Dean 
of Johannesburg’s description of her re- 
turn to communicant Church member- 
ship, as published by the Church Times 
in London, September 2, 1966. 
Arthur Blaxall was secretary in South 
Africa of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion until he was arrested and tried in 
1963 on charges under the Suppression 
of Communism Act: he was alleged to 
have looked after the financial affairs of 
the Pan-African Congress. He received 
a 28 months’ suspended sentence, and 
was allowed to leave South Africa. 
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Editorial 


CHINA'S 
BOMB 


The Chinese press, greeting China’s suc- 
cessful test of a nuclear missile, has des- 
cribed it as a great victory for the 
thought of Chairman Mao and the great 
cultural revolution. That's as may be; 
but others may view it differently. 
To be sure, China has repeated the cus- 
tomary declaration that it will never be 
the first to use nuclear weapons, which 
in its case are purely defensive; the 
Chinese people and government would 
continue to carry on an unswerving strug- 
gle for the noble aim of completely 
prohibiting and thoroughly destroying 
nuclear weapons. Splendid words, which 
skate round the question of what hap- 
pens when an incompletely prohibited 
nuclear weapon is used, even secondly 
and defensively. 
For the fact is that China is a step 
nearer being able to launch a nuclear 
attack on another country; Mr Robert 
McNamara, the American defence secre- 
tary, thinks that within ten years the 
Chinese could attack the USA. This adds 
a new danger to the world; and it is no 
good seeking to excuse it by saying that 
it is the warlike ambitions of the US 
which are the danger to peace. Govern- 
ments are provoked into warlike be- 
haviour through al] sorts of motives, 
which include idealism as well as aggres- 
siveness and which certainly include fear. 
Just as the Russamerican bomb provoked 
China into building a bomb, so could 
the Chinese missile provoke America in 
some new, and possibly disastrous, way. 
In this week’s Peace News Gordon Peters 
considers whether the Chinese bomb has 
made war more or less likely, and con- 
cludes that it is an open question. But 
what cannot be in doubt is that recon- 
ciliation with China, always difficult, is 
now far more difficult; and the other 
open question is how long fit will be 
before some other power decides to 
break into the nuclear monopoly of the 

eat powers. 

erhaps this last problem can be met by 
a_non-proliferation treaty; but the im- 
plications of such a treaty are objection- 
able to all but the nuclear “haves.” If 
you think that nuclear bombs are a use- 
ful form of defence, you will not be 
very interested in a treaty which denies 
you the right to them; and iif you regard 
them as a danger, it is an unsatisfactory 
treaty which confirms certain countries 
in their monopoly of the bombs. f 
All these countries have the bomb in 
order to defend their freedom. In fact, 
if they were forced to use it, it would 
do no such thing; their only defence lies 
in the threat of its use. And since even 
the threat of its use has not stopped 
the slaughter in Vietnam, where several 
parties have been defending freedom 
now for many years, with ever-increasing 
ferocity, we can see that it is not every 
country which can benefit from even this 
form of “ defence.” 
We are not yet in George Orwell’s world 
of 1984, where war was permanent, with 
only the alignments of the adversaries 
changing. But we are getting into a 
position where cold war is permanent 
and universal, with the most inoffensive 
countries finding themselves the subject 
of great power conflicts. For their sake, 
and for our peace of mind, it won’t do. 


BLACK DEATH 


from page 1 


Research and the Army Material Com- 
mand. 
“By then, Physicians for Social Re- 
sponsibility was on the lookout for 
tularemia, and the plague was dropped. 
Press attention, public protest (what 
little there was) centred around the 
proposed plans to launch tularemia 
(by aerosol, it appeared) in South 
Vietnam, Official denials emanating 
from the Defence Department were 
accordingly centred on tularemia. 
Bubonic plague was safe. In another 
interesting development, a White 
House aide who also encouraged Phy- 
sicians for Social Responsibility to 
believe that it was tularemia under 
study, described a memo sent from 
the State Department to the President 
in May (1965) reversing its longstand- 
ing opposition to the use of such 
weapons. He said that there was a 
good chance that it would be used, 
and noted that it would be spread 
in such a way as to enable our forces 
to deny responsibility and say that it 
was a naturally occurring epidemic.” 
Which is exactly what all the official 
organs of communication have so far 
assumed. They may well be right. The 
plague in Vietnam may well be a natur- 
ally occurring epidemic. But it may also 
be due to direct intervention on the 
part of the US governmept. Or perhaps 
the real truth lies somewhere between 
the two; that is, a naturally occurring 
epidemic has started, and is now being 
aggravated by direct governmental de- 
cision and policy. Who knows? And how 
do you begin to get at the truth? 
What is certain is that such policy would 
be not at all inconsistent with the gen- 
eral logic of American policy in Viet- 
nam. As Carol Brightman points out, 
both the Kennedy and the Johnson ad- 
ministrations have risked worldwide 
revulsion with their decisions to embark 
upon chemical warfare in South and 
North Vietnam, and not much has hap- 
pened to deflect their zeal. Although 


precise details concerning the most com- 
promising gases ‘and chemical com- 
pounds, and the time, place, and effects 
of their use, still remain more or less 
effectively concealed, enough informa- 
tion can be gleaned from the New York 
Times alone to warrant the most dire 
fears about the solutions American 
technology and limited war theory has 
devised for bitter-end, last-ditch emergen- 
cies like Vietnam. 
If it is true that Saigon and the United 
States have indeed written off the Viet 
Cong rural base areas for good, then 
the initiation of warfare by plague is 
quite conceivable. It is no secret that 
the US Army Chemical Corps has been 
giving prime time to the development of 
plague bacillus in biological warfare re- 
search centres at Dugway Proving 
Ground near Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
at Fort Detrick in Frederick, Maryland. 
As Carol Brightman says: 
“ Besides its greenhouses equipped to 
investigate crop pathogens and chemi- 
cals that destroy plants, the facilities 
at Fort Detrick include laboratories 
for the mass breeding of pathogenic 
micro-organisms, for applying radi- 
ation, ultra-violet light and other 
agents to produce bacteriological 
freaks or mutants against which there 
is no natural or conventional artificial 
immunity. At Detrick, ticks are in- 
fected with tularemia and Colorado 
fever, flies with cholera and anthrax, 
mosquitoes with resistant strains of 
malaria, and fleas with plague. In his 
layman’s guide to chemical and biolo- 
gical weapons, Tomorrow’s Weapons, 
Brigadier General J. H. Rothschild 
(Rtd), former chief of the US Army 
Chemical Corps, rates bubonic plague 
as one of the most promising diseases 
for levelling ‘underprivileged’ popu. 
lations, Its incubation period is short, 
fatality rate high, natural immunisa- 
tion difficult, and, in pneumonic form, 
its contagiousness is electric.” 
In case we’re inclined to think that the 


American Army and the US government 
are the only people interested in plague 
warfare, let’s not forget another open 
secret: one large section of Britain’s 
Porton Down germ war research factory 
in Wiltshire is almost wholly occupied 
in manufacturing pneumonic plague 
germs. In August, 1962, Mr G. A. Bacon, 
a scientist at Porton Down, died in 
Salisbury Royal Infirmary of pneumonic 
plague. 

Two things need to be said in summary. 
First, what is needed is immediate action 
by the various international health 
agencies, a crash programme, now, to 
mitigate at least some of the sufferings 
of the Vietnamese people. If the UN 
can’t do anything at all about Vietnam 
politically, as U Thant seems to have 
discovered, it can at least try to do 
something socially and medically. WHO 
and International Red Cross are no doubt 
already doing a deal of good work in 
Vietnam, but it’s obvious now that they 
cannot cope, and that more could be 
done if enough mind is put to it by the 
governments at the UN. 


Second, if there is some truth, no matter 
how small, in the murky speculations 
surounding America’s role in the Viet- 
nam plague epidemic, then what is the 
UN and WHO going to do about that 
one? More importantly, what are we 
going to do about it? The painfully 
obvious fact is that there is nothing 
much we can do about it, except prod 
and badger the press and the other 
agencies of communication into getting 
to the truth of the matter, and then 
ensuring that the truth gets as wide a 
public dissemination as possible, no 
matter how unpalatable it may be. And 
this is something which needs to be 
started immediately. It's not a minute 
too soon. On Tuesday Peace News com 
tracted the American Embassy about the 
subject; the Embassy knew “ nothing” 
about plague in Vietnam. This must not 
be allowed to be the end of the story. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


sympathy by the £ 


Aftermaths of disasters, in this asocial 
age of ersatz sympathy, frequently ap- 
pear ridiculous, despite the tragedy with 
which they are associated, and would be 
laughable, were they not so frustrating 
to those with a genuine desire to see 
some benefit salvaged from so much 
misery. Consider these things: there are 
40,000 toys stacked up in Cardiff Post 
Office, as a result of an appeal for toys 
for the children of Aberfan, who number 
400. A hundred toys each is a ridiculous 
quantity for any child, far in excess of 
what he or she will find enjoyable, and 
furthermore, still a pathetically inade- 
quate compensation for the loss of one 
or several friends. The appeal fund now 
stands at around £200,000, and has doubt- 
less not stopped growing. The adminis- 
tration of all this money will require con- 
siderable care, if the lessons of previous 
disaster funds are not to be ignored. 
In all these cases the funds were vastly 


Shoulders to the grindstone 


The things which keep Peace News g0- 
ing, apart from simply selling the paper 
every week, are Housmans bookshop, 
Endsleigh cards, and your gifts to the 
Peace News fund. 

When earller this year we had to issue 
a special crisis appeal, enough money 
came into the fund to take care of our 
immediate problems. The fund target for 
the financial year ending January 31, 
1967, could be set at its normal level of 
£6,000. Now we have raised £2,900 to- 
wards this amount; we still need £3,100, 
and that is important. 

But at this time of year, it is our 
Christmas sales that are specially import- 
ant. With this week’s issue you receive 
our Christmas list; and no other organ- 
isation offers a comparable selection of 
Christmas cards, or such generous dis- 
counts for fundraising. 

The Peace Diary is improved again; 


calendars, gift books for all ages, station- 
ery and much more is available. Good 
things at fair prices. 

But we must, please, have your help. 
Send your order now for sample Christ- 
mas cards, or order a stock for local 
sales. Order samples of other things on 
the list and get out to your friends and 
contacts to boost our sales. 

If you know churches, charities and 
others who want fund-raising Christmas 
cards, send for a quantity, and show 
them that they can sell some of our 
ecards for over three times what they 
cost. 

Please give us every ounce of support 
you can if you want us to meet our 
target, and if you want 1967 to be a good 


year for Peace News. 

HARRY MISTER 
Please send donations, orders etc, to 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1. 


over-subscribed and the conditions on 
which the money could be paid out 
strictly limited. This was sensible 
enough, but it has meant that all over 
the country there are huge parcels of 
money left over which cannot be used 
for the original or any other purpose. 
All of this results from the difficulties 
placed in the way of any genuine emo- 
tional response in this society. Putting 
ten shillings in the post is at best an 
inappropriate expression of sympathy, at 
worst, the appeasement of a conscience 
disturbed at not having felt any. Money 
is all very well as a substitute for goods 
in barter; there is precious little human- 
ity left in a society that seeks to use 
it as a substitute for genuine emotion, 
that has devalued the currency of emo- 
tion to a ritual totally estranged from 
what it is supposed to represent. 

The offer by a Birmingham doctor of 
free psychiatric aid comes nearer the 
mark, but still fails to meet it, and is 
likely to be even less well received than 
material assistance. While some kind of 
psychological assistance, compensation or 
distraction would no doubt be of value 
to the bereaved, overt psychiatric treat- 
ment, however well-intentioned, will, in 
the face of naked, deep grief, be rightly 
taken as insulting. 

What, then, is an appropriate reaction? 
One, alas, that we have grown incapable 
of. It consists, not of doing anything, 
but of simply fee‘ing, which our society, 
by its materialistic nature, discourages. 
Feeling grief, anger and sympathy; and 
expressing them by tears and embraces. 
But we’ve learnt to be too embarrassed 
to do anything like that. 


So the Monopolies Commission has de- 
cided that Lord Rank’s Look at Life 
films are “against the public interest.” 
The sentiment will be readily endorsed 
by thousands of bored, resentful, cinema 
goers, who each time they want to see 
a movie are outraged at having to pay 
twice; once at the box office, and again 
by having to sit through an hour and a 


half of frequently C-grade B-feature 
material, ads, trailers and, of course, the 
abysmal] Look at Life itself. One wonders 
if Lord Rank and his counterparts on 
the ABC circuit realise how much this 
initiation ceremony of crushing boredom 
deters people from going tto the cinema, 
Art films are, of course, something else 
altogether to most moviegoers, but there 
are any number of good, short films lying 
around, dying of under-exposure, and 
while they admittedly might not be 
everyone’s cup of tea, they are usually 
lively and visually entertaining, and 
would certainly be no more boring as 
supporting features than the present dis- 
mal fare. Furthermore by providing out- 
lets, and therefore work, for intelligent, 
individual film’ makers, they would in- 
crease the status and, with Juck and en- 
lightenment, the quality and even the 
popularity of the cinema. 
* * e 


When I criticised Minnesota Mining last 
week for their give-away advert for paint- 
ings of Tiros, Mariner and Polaris, I was 
wrong to call all three objects “ mis- 
siles.” Tiros is a meteorological sate‘lite, 
and Mariner is for Mars reconnaissance, 
My apologies to 3M for this slip; but 
I think the point about Polaris still 
stands. 
s e i 


Readers interested in Chris Gilmore’s 
review last week, of the improvised Viet- 
nam charade put on by Roland Muldoon’s 
CAST group, might like to know that 
CAST will perform on request, anywhere, 
anytime, for free. Roland Muldoon can 
oi ESE at 154 Goldhurst Terrace, 


While we're talking about theatre/Viet- 
nam, I ought to add that Mike Kustow 
tells me that the actors in US at ‘the 
Aldwych are going to reply to my ques- 
tions last week about the production, 
but that at the moment they’re all taking 
a brief but well-earned holiday and it 
will be some time before their letters 
get published. 
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RUSSIA TODAY | 


Ronald Sampson 


Good watches and bad fruit 


Last week Rod Prince discussed the lessons to be drawn from the 
Hungarian uprising and the Suez fiasco in 1956. In the case of Hungary, 
Russia was, of course, involved directly as a belligerent power bloc. 
This week we print two articles in an attempt to provide some idea of 
what has been happening inside Russia during the last decade. Ronald 
Sampson and William Mandel (page 6) describe their impressions 
gained during recent visits to Russia, and William Mandel discusses 
the ways in which Russia may possibly be changing at the moment and 
gives some pointers for the future. Also on page 6, M. G. Sherlock 
describes his own personal reactions as a young schoolboy to the Suez 


crisis ten years ago. 


I visited Russia this summer for a month. 
Apart from a visit to Yasnaya_Polyana, 
120 miles south of Moscow, I divided 
my time between Leningrad and Mos- 
cow. While I can read Russian tolerably 
well, my ability with the spoken word 
is extremely limited. I had no contacts 
or introductions and so apart from 
Intourist guides I was confined almost 
entirely to chance meetings with people 
who happened to sit at my table in hotel 
restaurants. In my very limited ex- 
perience very few people had any effect- 
ive working knowledge of a_ foreign 
language. Under very great linguistic 
difficulties, therefore, I did obtain a num- 
ber of impressions from talking to 
people, but not of a nature on which I 
would feel at all entitled to generalise. 

One young man, gloomily celebrating 
his birthday in a lonely banquet, unlike 
anyone else I met was extremely critical 
of the whole regime. He had participated 
in a demonstration in Mayakovski Square 
in Moscow over the sentencing of Sinyav- 
ski and Daniel. I asked what happened; 
he said that they were simply dispersed 
by the police. This seemed to me most 
encouraging. On another occasion I found 
myself dining with a man in civilian 
clothes who told me that he was a rocket 
engineer and an officer in the Military 
Academy. I told him I was a pacifist and 
I thought it a pity that he did not doa 
useful job. He replied that he had hoped 
to do medicine, but that unfortunately 
he had come unstuck in his examinations. 
He was clearly troubled by the direction 
the conversation had taken, and was at 
great pains to assure me that Russian 
military officers were extremely cultured 
and widely read gentlemen, avowing for 
his own part a passionate love for Gals- 
worthy’s world of the Forsytes. , 

Everyone seemed to be agreed that in- 
dustrial progress was of the first magni- 
tude. Someone told me confidently that 
Russian watches were the best in the 
world, better than Swiss; and then hast- 
ily added that Russian cars were un- 
doubtedly the worst in the world. There 
seemed nevertheless to be general confi- 


dence that Russia led the world in the 
organisation of technological achieve- 
ment - though at a price in the disloca- 
tion of the economy as a whole, it was 
sometimes added. Certainly the Economic 
Achievements Exhibition in Moscow, des- 
pite the garish gold of some of the 
structures, was very impressive even to a 
technological ignoramus such as myself. 
I particularly enjoyed the refreshing 
moral of a coloured cartoon film, The 
hero set out on his travels to find out 
what kind of person was the most im- 
portant person in a number of different 
communities, only to learn at the end 
that the right answer was that no-one 
was the most important person since all 
alike were important. 

Although the agricultural pavilions also 
seemed very impressive, I found that 
criticism of agricultural organisation ‘in 
contrast, to industrial was relatively com- 
mon. I used to ask: “ Why is the fruit 
so bad?” I was sometimes told, “ It wasn’t 
the season”; but frequently it was sug- 
gested that the peasantry had never 
succeeded in adjusting properly to col- 
lectivisation, and were not as amply 
provided with a rich selection of con- 
sumer goods which were available to 
people in the main population centres. 
Certainly the big urban stores were well 
stocked with every variety of goods, al- 
though the general quality tis that asso- 
ciated with cheap mass production. On 
the other hand, magnificent winter fur 
coats are on display on Gorki Street 
costing more than a thousand roubles. 

I was often asked what I thought of 
communism and capitalism. I said I de- 
tested capitalism and I was equally un- 
enthusiastic about communism. People 
were interested and always polite. What 
then was the alternative? When I tried 
briefly to indicate this, they remained 
polite, but it was clear they considered 
me quite a card. When I mentioned 
Tolstoy, as I generally did, an appro- 
priate note of reverence would be heard 
in the voice, but, as in the West, the 
reverence was for the novelist, not the 
thinker. Sometimes I would be asked 


if I had read Lenin on Tolstoy. To my 
exasperation I found that the first room 
in the beautiful Tolstoy museum in 
Moscow is the Lenin room. 


However, Lenin has not as yet made 
his appearance at Yasnaya Polyana. 
There too, though, an episode jarred. 
I asked the guide, a gentle, well informed 
young man with a great love of Tolstoy, 
what were the massive looking tomes 
on the end of the bookshelf in Tolstoy’s 
study. He replied, ‘The Bible, the 
Koran and the Talmud” . and then all in 
the same breath with immediate haste, 
“put at the other end of the shelf is 
a work by Lenin, which Tolstoy also 
read.” 

However, I did enjoy the Lenin museum; 
the Russians are marvellously good at 
museums of every kind. I was especially 
impressed with Lenin’s Rolls-Royce. 
With the unmistakable bonnet and its 
gleaming brass it seemed in as good 
condition as the day it came out of the 
factory. For all his personal austerity, 
even Lenin could not entirely escape 
the pomp of office. The incredible ubi- 
quity of Lenin I found a major irritant; 
it is something which Lenin himself 
would have been the first to deplore. 
As I stood with a guide underneath the 
large Lenin statue outside the Smolny 
Institute, I agreed that here at any rate 
a memorial to Lenin was very appro- 
priate. “But,” I added, “even Lenin 
wasn't able to do a revolution all by 
himself.” When were they going to get 
around to putting up just a little statue 
to Trotsky? “ We do not think well of 
Trotsky in the Soviet Union,” was the 
unsmiling response. I intimated that I 
had gathered as much; but that it was 
a question of recognition of Trotsky’s 
actual historical role. ‘“‘ Trotsky was a 
Menshevik.” My quite spontaneous look 
of incredulous shock elicited the helpless, 
pathetic avowal, “Well, that is what 
we are told.” 

My general impression was that things 
are much more relaxed than they used 
to be; that one can talk at one’s ease 
(though a shop assistant whispered 
across the counter to me in a bookshop 
with a somewhat conspiratorial air - 
could I get him some Kafka and James 
Joyce?). I say to everyone, “If you’re 
frightened of Russia, why not go and 
see for yourself?” I am confident that 
seeing would remedy the near-psychotic 
condition a great many people still seem 
to suffer from in this crucial matter. 
Ordinary people everywhere were very 
kind and patient with me. I especially 
enjoyed travelling in the packed muni- 
cipal buses, where the passengers help 
each other with small change to pay 
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A recent block of flats and a food 
shop in a Moscow suburb. 


the fare on the conductorless transport. 
Where else in the world are we poor 
anonymous citizens trusted even that 
much? 
At the same time I was left with a 
steady feeling of gnawing unhappiness. 
It seemed to me that their gods are 
essentially our gods, and that they are 
false gods. There they have abolished 
God “official”; here we are slightly 
more discreet about it. That is all. While 
I fully understand, and indeed share 
their hostility to organised religion, the 
swing of the pendulum has produced 
a curious infantilism. It did not seem 
to me in the best of taste to hang a 
sort of plummet line from the dome of 
the Isaakskaya Cathedral to illustrate by 
its immense swing the principle of the 
earth's rotation on its own axis. The 
transformation of the Kazan cathedral 
on Nevsky Prospekt into the museum 
of atheism betrays very evident psychic 
wounds. 
On the other hand, I vividly recollect 
a brilliant summer morning as I entered 
the exquisitely kept Russian Orthodox 
church in active use in Sokolniki (Mos- 
cow). The brilliant colours, the bare 
unfurnished marble of the circular floor, 
the burning candles, and in the aisle an 
old lady in her last resting place in an 
open coffin. The simplicity, the candour, 
the beauty was deeply moving, as univer- 
sals are. 
I emerged into the sunlight and walked 
on to the Park of Culture and Rest. 
Amid the beautiful silver birch woods 
young and old sat at tables playing 
chess; on the benches in the avenues 
elsewhere old men play dominoes with 
no less concentration. But near at hand 
in the park the inevitable loudspeakers 
were relaying “uplifting” music; large 
hoardings bore the party propaganda. 
One verse of edification for the day I 
copied out in my diary. It even had the 
author’s signature appended. It went 
something like this. 
In his full development man _ rises 
above the earth, 
Man points his head to the stars; 
Our marvellous rockets fly through the 
heavens... 
It is Man, not God who creates 
miracles, 
God help us! The film that winds up 
the planetarium show is space fiction, 
pure and simple; but it is not meant 
as such. The family in space suits, the 
trip to the distant planet in outermost 
space, the mining for prodigious strange 
new mineral wealth, the immense, 
exotic, frighteningly symmetrical plane- 
tary cities . this chasing of the mirage 
of extra planetary power and wealth is 
seriously intended as the goal of life, 
the ultimate aspiration, at the very 
least as the next step of all our earthly 
striving. All laced with intense national 
pride. 
The attitude of the ordinary man to all 
this propaganda, I suspect, is ambivalent. 
He senses that this is a very sensitive 
area where it might not be very wise 
to question too closely; partly, he genu- 
inely marvels at the incredible technolo- 
gical achievement and courage, and feels 
very real national pride which helps 
compensate for his national feelings of 
inadequacy on other fronts; and partly 
he thinks the whole thing is a scandal- 
ous waste of money and scarce resources 
when he can’t afford a pot of paint for 
his back door. 
There are no advertisements except gov- 
ernment ones. These emphasised the 
overriding need for peace and the need 
to improve both driving and pedestrian 
standards to reduce accidents. They also 
drew attention to the American crimes 
in Vietnam. I saw Parts I and II of War 
And Peace at the fine cinema off Gorki 
Street, and reacted with entirely un- 
sophisticated pure enjoyment. I was also 
a firm devotee of the marvellous, heated 
open air swimming pool in the heart of 
Moscow, and I was very impressed with 
the frequency with which I ran against 
people (mainly peasants, but occasionally 
an engineer, a teacher, a young Kom- 
somol) on holiday from all parts of the 
Soviet Union: Kamchatka, Irkutsk, Uly- 
anovsk, Kazakhstan, the Crimea. Ordin- 
ary people, friendly, curious people 
travel immense distances in this vast 
land, the greatest of all the earth's 
melting pots of our common humanity, 
with its eternally diverse features etern- 
ally the same. 
Ronald Sampson is a lecturer in politics 
at Bristol University. He has translated 
and pubHshed Tolstoy’s pamphlet, 
“Crisis of Civilisation.” 
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A politically ‘most sophisticated Soviet 
person this summer put to me the ques- 
tion: “Do you think we'll ever get 
to communism?” I replied that in about 
30 years, I believed, they would have 
the material abundance on the basis of 
which it should be possible to change 
over from reward in accordance with 
work contributed to distribution in ac- 
cordance with needs and reasonable de- 
sires. Her rejoinder made clear that she 
had not wanted an answer in terms of 
the skeletal Marxist formula, from each 
according to his abilities, to each accord- 
ing to his needs: “ But our leaders are 
0D smugly materialistic (meshchan- 
skii).” 


This was not a dainty intellectual, but 
a typical Soviet professional woman up 
from direst poverty, and with exceed- 
ingly practical responsibilities. She was 
not the least bit Maoist-egalitarian, but 
wanted a future that would bring more 
than an easing of the burdens of time 
and effort to meet mere animal needs 
that comprise so much of human life 
today, more than the car, the climate 
control and communications that can 
greatly free man of physical limitations. 
What Soviet society had already achieved 
towards a new quality of life she took 
for granted; her eye was on new hori- 
zons. Intellectual freedom was definitely 
one of her values, but only part of a 
larger whole. 


RUSSIA TODAY 
William Mandel 


Towards and beyond Communism 


I responded that I could offer no predic- 
tion; the future was up to the Soviet 
people themselves. Without the tangible, 
technological guarantees that the require- 
ments of contemporary man would be 
met to the full in any case, people 
en masse will not give unstintingly of 
their capacities without measuring the 
reward. Marx and Lenin had recognised 
that lorfg ago. Lenin had added that, 
even with this, one could not prophesy 
communism, for man was not a machine 
but, in Engels’ phrase, makes his own 
history. The industrial prerequisites 
making socialism possible, and the social 
conflicts which it proposes to solve, had 
existed in some countries for a century, 
but their peoples have not chosen that 
solution. 


A fundamental difference between those 
countries and the Soviet Union, however, 
is that its peoples do want communism. 
They think about it, they talk about it, 
and “building” it is one component 
of their daily consciousness. Whether the 
clothing worker on vacation on a Black 
Sea vessel who told me in 1959 with 
naive optimism: ‘‘ We’re on the very 
verge of communism,” or the peasant- 
faced ten-year-old in a small town in 
1962 who asked: “Is the American peo- 
ple planning to build communism?” or 
the young man outside the Kiev hotel in 
1966 who said: ‘But you can’t get to 
communism on moral incentives alone” 


to the nodding approval of assembled 
passers-by, or the state farm worker on 
the Volga who said: “ But when we get 
to communism, that won’t be the end 
of human development,” it is their de- 
sired social goal. In none of these in- 
stances, nor that of the woman who 
wondered if they’d really make it, had 
the subject of communism been broached 
by me. And when I answered the ten- 
year-old. that the American people in 
1962 weren’t thinking too much about 
the future, she replied: “How can a 
people not think of tomorrow’s day?” 

In that sense, of possessing an agreed 
social objective, the Soviet people are 
political indeed. And if they not only 
tolerate but quite willingly accept 
“smugly materialistic’? leaders at this 
stage, it is because of the conviction 
that “you can't get to communism on 
moral incentives alone.” Neither those 
leaders nor anyone else challenges 
Kariakin’s argument in Novy Mir that 
building the morality of communism 
cannot wait until its manufacturing 
machinery has been built. The “ moral 
code of the builder of communism” of 
the 1961 Party Programme is billboarded 
in the public parks. But if Khrushchev 
is literally detested today, it is because 
he abandoned Stalin’s postwar policy of 
a retail price-cut the people could count 
on every year, and because they hold 
his policies responsible for the vividly 
remembered crop failure of 1963. 


This November probably nobody will be 
celebrating the tenth anniversary of 
Suez. Few people of any political per- 
suasion talk about it nowadays. The 
Right has a sensitive shrinking from it, 
and even the far Left seems to have 
developed a reluctance to use it in 
mud-slinging. But for myself and, I im- 
agine, many others, that singular four- 
letter word, Suez, is still evocative of a 
grey disillusion. Also, perhaps, of fear; 
but a fear which corroded rapidly into 
futility. 

Though still at school, I was old enough 
to know what the businesslike deploy- 
ment of a dozen nuclear bombs would 
do to Britain. Throughout the summer, 
as general unease mounted, the names 
of Nasser, Eden and Bulganin seemed to 
me enshrined in a coming mushroom. 
The day after Eden first broadcast to 
the nation, a friend told me that a 
woman had bought a month’s supply of 
groceries from his parents’ shop. That 
woman would have lived through the 
last war, she’d know the signs, wouldn't 
she? Then a poster by Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, proclaiming ‘WORLD SUEZ- 
CIDE,” began to appear on bus windows; 
I outwardly derided it, but was inwardly 
frightened. 

When school reassembled for the autumn 
term, what reaction there was was ex- 
clusively jingoistic. In 1956 one did not 
sneer at old Blighty. The influence of 
books and films like The Dam Busters, 
Reach For The Sky and The Golditz 
Story was strong. My own reaction was 
dictated by a healthy cowardice which 
still tends to colour my judgments; I 
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SUEZ PLUS 


was not altogether prepared to die. But 
far more thought and discussion was 
being devoted to the new record boom, 
the birth of the pops. Elvis, Bill Haley, 
Johnny Ray, Guy Mitchell, Lonnie Don- 
negan were on schoolchildren’s lips more 
often than remote political names. 
Amateur skiffle groups proliferated 
merrily while the crisis hung like an 
alien element in the atmosphere. Nasser 
had taken our canal, we were dropping 
dark hints on how we might go about 
retrieving it, and the menacing Russian 
colossus was warning us to keep our 
distance; that was all we knew and all 
we needed to know. 

A wet, depressing autumn dragged on. 
I remember a middle-aged man in the 
chip shop shaking his head one evening 
over the newspaper headline, which 
said “Some Reservists to be Recalled.” 
On several convenient walls appeared 
“HANDS OFF SUEZ,” in large white- 
wash capitals. A few people complained 
about the unsightliness of these slogans, 
which were attributed entirely to “ Com- 
munists.” I recollect no demonstrations 
of any kind; CND was not formed until 
1958, and although Gaitskell and most 
of the Labour Party laid about them 
verbally and a vote of censure was 
moved, that was, after all, what an Op- 
position was for. 

The government pressed on; the phrase 
“ strangulation of Britain’s lifeline ” was 
bandied about on TV interviews, and 
Messrs Head and Hare (where are they 
now?) came suddenly to prominence. 
Then there were Russian tanks in Buda- 
pest, and I heard several! local people who 
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England, unlike junior nations, 

Wears officers’ long combinations. 

So no embarrassment was felt 

By the Church, the Government or the Crown. 
But I saw the Thames like a grubby old belt 
And England’s trousers falling down. 


Reprinted from “ Poems,” 


published by Jonathan Cape, price 12s 6d. 
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seemed scarcely aware of our own crisis 
speak of events in Hungary with genuine 
outrage and sympathy. Perhaps the is- 
sues there were more basic and easily 
grasped. 

During assembly prayers on a dark 
October morning, I saw in a teacher’s 
folded newspaper that Israel had at- 
tacked along the Gaza Strip. Sensing the 
imminence of a long delayed crunch, I 
think I recited the remaining prayers 
with some sincerity. Next day came the 
Anglo-French ultimatum, and, two days 
after that, bomber pilots were reporting 
that it had been a perfect night for the 


job. 

Finally, the best remembered highlight 
of the affair: Buiganin’s missile threat 
against London and Paris. A_ stocky, 
curly-haired youth whose conversation 
rarely strayed beyond sex inquired 
whether anyone else had heard the 
eight o’clock news that morning. For a 
moment an unnatural, introspective 
silence reigned in the classroom. Then 
someone murmured about rockets travel- 
ling so fast that you’d hear nothing 
coming, you’d never know what hit you; 
and the curly-haired boy had a faraway 
look, seeing mental pictures, This was the 
only occasion when I detected anything 
approaching fear in anyone else. Later, 
one realised how much more alarming 
the threat would have been if it had 
come before, instead of after, the Anglo- 
French bombing sorties. 

So that was it. A few squalid details 
came to light over the following weeks: 
Eden weeping into the telephone when 
Eisenhower refused to support military 
action, and the original total of only 
twenty Egyptians killed being modified 
eventually to several hundred. Petrol was 
rationed in mid-December, and the 
“Sorry, We’re Empty” notices fastened 
round the pumps at a nearby garage 
put paid to any lingering solipsism; 
it was all real, it had all happened. It 
had come to our doorsteps .unlike those 
vague foreign wars which one occasion- 
ally heard about but didn’t believe 
actually occurred. 

And that, perhaps, was the one service 
which Suez rendered to me and the rest 
of my generation; it slammed world 
realities in our faces. It demonstrated 
the power of rampant but short-sighted 
nationalism, and the ineffectuality of 
the United Nations in trying to contain 
it. This should be remembered even after 
the affair has been swept guiltily under 
the carpet of history. 


So today’s leaders know well which 
things come first. They know that their 
people are more demanding than in the 
past. The stupendous amount of new 
housing built under Khrushchev did not 
outweigh his unkept promises in the 
public mind, nor did the fact that he 
bought vast quantities of grain abroad 
to compensate for the poor crop cancel 
out the remarkably sharp resentment 
on the part of a recently peasant people 
that Russia should have had to buy 
bread in foreign lands. 


The men who replaced Khrushchev were 
those who recognised most clearly that 
the Soviet people of today take for 
granted that government must be re 
sponsible to its constituency. This was 
the standard by which Russians I ap- 
proached at random voiced judgments 
on the overriding world issue of 1966, 
Vietnam. A 19-year-old in Red Square 
about to enter the army said: “‘ America 
must abandon that war. The people must 
direct the government along the same 
road the people goes.” A woman ap- 
proved: “A government must heed the 
voice of the people.” Another, in the 
same conversation: ‘“‘ But the people (in 
America) don’t decide much. There, 
democracy, in general, isn’t as effective 
as it is with us. For all practical pur- 
poses there is no democracy.” 


When I rejoined that most Americans 
believed the boot to be on the other 
foot, and cited the difference between 
single-candidate and multi-candidate elec- 
tions, the crowd that had gathered re- 
sponded in an unroarious defence of the 
Soviet electoral system. My tapes pre- 
serve identical attitudes expressed on 
the train to Rostov and at the riverside 
in Volgograd, by people both rural and 
urban. 

But this same people, regarding its gov- 
ernment as representative and amenable 
to its will, neither approves nor com- 
prehends, with few exceptions, the 
notion of fundamental dissent. This was 
put most crudely by a Kuibyshev news- 
paperman who, when reminded by me 
that Karl Marx had done his writing in 
a “bourgeois democracy,” England, ar- 
gued: “And who was Karl Marx? A 
grave-digger of capitalism. We want no 
grave-diggers here.” Another, who had 
lost his own father in a Stalin concen- 
tration camp, voiced the other principal 
rationale on this subject: ‘We are in 
capitalist encirclement.” 


That is not his government's view of 
the world scene. But both these men 
were in their forties, and their mental- 
ities had been shaped in the pre-war 
years and during Russia's terrible years 
of travail during the Nazi invasion. 
Their generation is small in numbers 
due to the war, but it will be politically 
important for years to come. The Dbit- 
terly anti-Stalinist | Yevtushenko-Voz- 
nesensky-Daniel generation, now aged 
30 to 40, is sandwiched between this 
hard-line older group and today’s under- 
30s, who have never known the fear of 
concentration camps and see no need 
for a structural movement to prevent 
their return. But this youngest group 
takes its morality from the Yevtushen- 
kos and its politics from the Brezhnev- 
Kosygin-Podgorny leadership, and there 
perhaps lies the shape of the foreseeable 
Soviet future. 


William Mandel teaches at San Francisco 
State College, California. He is the 
author of “A New Look at Russia,” 
published last year by Evans. 
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“*We must draw the line somewhere.” 


GYPSY TOWN 


BULLDOZED 


Grattan Puxon writes: 

Bulldozers accompanied by armed police 
moved in to destroy a shanty town in- 
habited by 3,200 Gypsies in the Paris 
suburb of Montreuil this week. During 
the initial operation eight hut-homes 
were burned and a small Gypsy girl in- 
jured. 

The International Gypsy Committee, 
which links Gypsies in 20 countries, is 
protesting strongly to the French author- 
ities and has demanded that the families 
be re-accommodated. However, there 
seems little hope of this in the near 
future. 

The authorities indicate that they intend 
to carry out a phased clearance of the 
camp and have no plans for rehousing 
the hundreds of families being made 
homeless. 

The plight of the Gypsies is pitiable with 
winter weather setting in. Their flimsy 
huts are falling like card-houses before 
the bulldozers. Many are from Yugo- 
slavia, do not speak French and are un- 
abie to understand what the police say. 
Visiting the camp while huts still smould- 
ered and bulldozers were nosing about, 
I found women and children_ standing 
forlornly amongst the debris. The scene 


might have been a bombed village in 
Vietnam. 

In charge of the eviction, which con- 
tinues daily, is M. Paon, Préfet de Police. 
Vanko Rouda, general secretary, Mehmet 
Sakirovie, leader at the camp, and other 
members of the committee have argued 
vehemently with M. Paon, but can obtain 
no assurance that the operation will not 
continue. 

On the site, blocks of flats containing 
4,000 family units are to be erected. Not 
one will be allocated to Gypsies. They 
came to France with work permits issued 
by the French government, but the gov- 
ernment refuses to take any responsi- 
bility for the situation at Montreuil. 

The International Committee, to counter 
such situations which are repeated all 
over Europe, including Britain and Ire- 
land, is seeking UN recognition of the 
Gypsies’ cause. A small ad hoc liaison 
committee in Britain is being asked to 
assist in the formation of an association 
uniting Gypsies and travellers for the 
purpose of securing better conditions and 
improved status. ’ 

Anyone interested in this work can con- 
tact the liaison committee at Greenways, 
Knockholt, near Sevenoaks. Phone: 
Knockholt 2316. 


New Zealand greets LBJ 


Sarah Campion writes from New Zeal- 
and: So LBJ has come and gone, un- 
assassinated. The demonstrations (well- 
publicised by the Prime Minister’s pleas 
to the Wellington Vietnam Committee 
not to demonstrate) went well. On the 
day he arrived at least 750 people lined 
a section of the route with banners, at 
the sight of which Johnson's chauffeur 
put on such speed that the few faithful 
who had come to applaud were left 
wondering whether they had seen the 
President at all. e 

The following day, at the official 
luncheon at the parliament buildings the 
efforts of police and photographers to 
obscure or leave out the protest banners 
is token of how many there were. The 
curve of the gardens outside was filled 
with banners: no photographer could 
get a picture without showing them. 
Police at first were calm; but when 
banners started to sprout along the rail- 
ings which were holding back specta- 


tors, they bribed small children to stand 
in front of them. 

But it was a hot day and a long wait 
(LBJ was 70 minutes behind schedule) 
and the kids fell down on the job liter- 
ally, preferring to sprawl] on the tarmac 
in the sunlight. Then the police saw a 
vast “Kennedy for President” banner 
pinned down to the grass bank right by 
the presidential route; and they rounded 
up large men and grammar school boys 
to stand in front of it. Luckily, an alert 
member of our group from Auckland 
heard the top brass issuing these instruc- 
tions, and the banner was lifted just in 
time by the necessary number of sup- 
porters and held aloft. 

The booing with which LBJ was greeted 
by the crowd every time he appeared 
quite outdid the few claps and cheers. 
We all came back to Auckland feeling 
that we'd achieved something; and we 
hope Wellington Committee is congratu- 
lating itself on some shrewd planning. 
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Jailed Gls: 
support grows 


Widespread support is reported from the 
USA for the stand of three soldiers who 
have been jailed for refusing to go to 
Vietnam. 


The men, known as the “Fort Hood 
Three,” are James Johnson, Dennis Mora 
and David Samas. Their case began on 
June 30, when they held a press con- 
ference in New York, announcing that 
they were going to refuse orders to go 
to Vietnam, and that they had filed a 
lawsuit challenging the orders on the 
ground that the Vietnam war is illegal. 
Their lawsuit was denied by a federal 
court, and they appealed. Before the 
appeal could be heard, and while the 
men were still on embarkation leave, 
they were arrested. After a week, they 
were taken to a plane bound for Viet- 
nam, and when they refused to board 
it, they were held in the stockade for 
court-martial. 

Their trials took place from September 
6 to 9. The army law officer ruled out 
of order their basic defence argument, 
saying: “I rule that it is a matter of 
law that the war in Vietnam is legal, 
and I forbid you to argue that it isn’t.” 
James Johnson and David Samas were 
sentenced to five years’ hard labour, and 
Dennis Mora to three years in prison. 
All received dishonourable discharges, 
reduction to the lowest rank and total 
loss of pay. 

Since the court-martial, they have been 
held in the Fort Meade military stock- 
ade. For a time, until the news leaked 
out and caused ‘a wave of protest, they 
were kept in solitary confinement and 
prevented from speaking to other prison- 
ers. These restrictions have now been 
ended; but the men must stand from 
5 am to 6 pm, and they have no “ library 
privileges” or exercise periods. 

A Fort Hood Three defence committee 
has been formed to publicise the case 
and raise funds for the legal defence. 
The court-martial sentences will be “ ap- 
pealed through all military channels,” 
and the issue of the illegality of the 
war will be pressed in the civilian courts, 
“if necessary up to the Supreme Court.” 
The committee sees the case as a test 
of whether GIs have “ the rights to free- 
dom of speech, inquiry and conscience,” 
and of whether men who are not con- 
scientious objectors “in the technical 
sense” have the right to consider and 
refuse to fight in a war which they think 
is “illegal, immoral and unjust.” 

The committee has held public meetings, 


concerts, TV interviews, leafleting and 
canvassing in many parts of the United 
States. In the lower East Side of New 
York, canvassing teams report that their 
efforts ‘‘ have become community centres 
for peace ... The general response has 
been quite positive - no, that is an under- 
statement, it has been overwhelming.” 
Relatives of the three men have spoken 
at meetings, and a defence committee 
has been set up in the Puerto Rican com- 
aah since Dennis Mora is Puerto 
ican. 


Thousands of leaflets have been given 
out, and over 11,000 copies sold of a 
25c pamphlet about the case. Dave Del- 
linger, the secretary of the defence com- 
mittee, recently returned from a journey 
to Cambodia, Thailand, Saigon and 
Japan; he reports that the three men 
are known in Asia, and that in Japan 
the anti-war groups have agreed to dis- 
tribute the facts of the case to American 
troops. 

David Samas wrote from his solitary con- 
finement: 


“I owas ordered to remove the name 
tags from my uniforms and from above 
my cage door. I now exist as the man 
without a country and a name; this 
plus instructions for no-one to speak 
to me entices the prisoners and guards 
to find out my story. 
“My beliefs as to the illegality and 
immorality of the war are accepted 
and almost always agreed with... 
I find that after explaining why I feel 
the war is wrong, people still don't 
understand why I refused to go. They 
ask some very simple questions that 
are much more difficult to answer: 
Which is easier, one year in Vietnam 
or five years in prison? Why didn’t you 
just go AWOL and get thrown out of 
the army? Why didn't you refuse the 
draft? Why did you make it a public 
issue? and finally, their most basic 
question - what is in it for you?” 

His statement goes on: 
“ After much consideration, I chose to 
take the hardest possible path because 
it was, to my belief, the most honour- 
able one ... My beliefs, my mind, 
my conscience, will always be immut- 
ably my own. I cannot, I will not, 
violate my convictions.” 

The address of the Fort Hood Three 

Defence Committee is 5 Beekman Street, 

10th Floor, New York, NY 10038, USA 

(phone 212-227-8891), 


News from South Africa 


Senator Trollip, Minister of Immigration 
and Indian Affairs, was in liberal mood 
when addressing the South African In- 
dian Council. He promised support for 
the conversion of the nominated Council 
into an elected, or partly elected, statu- 
tory body “ when the time comes.” The 
Council could then administer “ on local 
and even national level” a “large 
share" of Indian affairs. The difference 
between Trollip and Vorster? Trollip 
says “when the time comes.” Vorster 
defines the time as “this side of 
eternity.” 


e s s 


France is to supply South Africa with 
16 Super-Frelon helicopters costing one 
million Rand each (£500,000). These 
machines can carry 30 troops apiece, plus 
equipment for minesweeping, anti-sub- 
marine detection, etc. At present 20 
South Africans are in France undergoing 
a three-month course of training to 
handle the helicopters. Their maximum 
speed is reported to be 162 miles per 
hour, and their acquisition will undoubt- 
ay strengthen the South African Air 
orce. 


The South African Liberal Party national 
committee recently decided that if the 
Prohibition of Improper Interference 
Bill becomes law the Party would dis- 
band. This bill would make it compul- 
sory for parties to limit their member- 
ship to members of one race only, and 
as the Liberal Party considers non- 
racialism to be its fundamental charac- 
teristic, it will dissolve itself as soon as 
State President Swart signs the bill. 


s s e 


In 1978 all Africans are to be returned 
from the cities to “‘Bantustans” (in 
some mystical fashion). Calendar manu- 
facturers are confused by the fact that 
in eouth Africa 1984 is coming before 


* s e 


The Transvaal Women's Agricultural 
Union congress has decided to make 
oral contraceptives available cheaply to 
African women. It’s hoped that this will 
curb illegitimacy and reduce the number 
of unwanted children. “ Mhloli” in the 
Johannesburg Star commented: 
“The cause of the illegitimacy among 
Africans is not so much ignorance on 
the part of the women (as many would 
have us believe) but poverty, which 
drives them to promiscuity and pros- 
titution. So, those who are anxious 
about the admittedly high rate of 
iNegitimacy among the Africans would 
be doing a great service to both the 
nation and humanity if they directed 
their efforts and energies to an im- 
provement of wage levels of African 
women, so these women would be less 
likely to yield to temptation.” 


The Johannesburg Star recently reported 
that a 75-year-old Turffontein general 
dealer was recently ejected from his 
premises, after living in and owning 
his shop for the last 37 years. He was 
put into the street with his family and 
Possessions under the Group Areas Act, 
simply because he happens to be a South 
African Indian. 


DAVE SHIPPER 
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Robert Harris as Robert Oppen- 
heimer: photo, John Haynes. 


CHRIS GILMORE 


IN THE MATTER OF 


US ALL 


James Roose-Evans, managing director 
of the Hampstead Theatre Club, has 
coined the phrase ‘“‘ The Living Theatre” 
to cover the club’s present season of 
plays. It seems to me a far more whole- 
some and accurate umbrella phrase than 
some of those bandied about recently in 
attempts to analyse what US and other 
shows ‘are saying. So long as provocative 
communication occurs between a living 
audience and living actors, let us be 
grateful that so much life still abounds. 
Borderlines are just as much barriers 
in the arts as they are in countries, and 
when we sense the incipient battle be- 
tween the National Theatre and the 
Royal Shakespeare Company, I despair 
that understanding will ever become 
adult in artists, let alone politicians. 
Describing his conception of ‘ Living 
Theatre,” Roose-Evans writes: 


“Each production attempts to examine 
through the medium of the theatre 
urgent moral problems of our time... 
The theatre is neither a pulpit nor a 
political platform. It is an arena in 
which we act out those dramas that 
most urgently concern us.” : ; 
The second production in this series is 


In The Matter Of J. Robert Oppenheimer 
by Heinar Kipphardt. The play is based 
on the 1954 hearings when Oppenheimer 
was called before the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission to determine 
whether or not he was a security risk. 
While strictly adhering to the facts 
which emerge from the records of the 
case (3,000 typewritten pages), this is a 
condensed version lasting 2} hours in- 
stead of over a month, during which 
six, not 40, witnesses are called. The 
author has been at pains to stick to 
what actually happened and was said, 
and where some filling in and amalga- 
mation of characters is required for the 
sake of brevity and clarity, a programme 
note explains. His guiding light was 
that when the truth seemed jeopardised 
by an effect, he sacrificed the effect. 


It is not a trial as such, more a stoical 
symposium. Nowhere will you find the 
pros and cons of nuclear power so bril- 
liantly argued, not by bar-room intellec- 
tuals but by some of the scientists who 
were themselves the midwives of the 
“super” bomb. Some of them share 
Oppenheimer’s moral doubts, others de- 
fend the need for nuclear strength. Only 


GORDON PETERS’ defence review 
Further deterrence fallacies 


The notion of deterrence, as I have 
pointed out in an earlier article, is open 
to severe internal logical objections, as 
well as being morally repugnant. In par- 
ticular, the alleged “ balance” of nuclear 
forces is extremely precarious, and the 
whole build-up stemmed largely from 
misconceptions about the other side's 
intentions. 
Confidence in deterrence, in any case, is 
most pronounced in Europe where major 
conflict has been avoided for the last 
two decades. (The fact that such a state 
of affairs is remarkable is sufficient com- 
mentary on politics.) 
It is arguable, however, that all the nu- 
clear cold war has done is to export 
hot war from Europe. The trials of 
strength continue, but with less danger 
to the homelands. 
The peoples of Malaya, Korea, and now 
Vietnam, at least, are acutely aware that 
nuclear weapons have not been able to 
prevent so-called “conventional” war, 
whether it be dubbed insurgent, revolu- 
tionary, or full-scale. Whatever its effect 
in Europe, nuclear deterrence has plainly 
failed to prevent war in the Far East. 
Some strategists seem to believe that 
there is a science of deterrence; in that 
case it would seem that alterations in 
the nuclear balance should bring some 
Predictable consequences. But, for all 
the theory, a concrete example of nuclear 
development - the Chinese bomb - brings 
nothing but confusion. One of the factors 
in the failure is the difficulty of making 
deterrence “credible.” “Hawks” in 
America hold that the administration has 
not made plain enough its intention in 
some circumstances to use nuclear 
weapons. 
In this view, to quote Mr Charles Wolf, 
of the Rand Corporation: 

“The primary military threat in the 

Far East is posed by Communist 


St. Christopher School 
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A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now belng 
considered for next year 


China, acting alone or through its 
proxies in North Vietnam or North 
Korea. This threat can be effectively 
deterred by a declaratory policy that 
focusses on the controlled use of nu- 
clear weapons against targets in China, 
or in the proxy countries, at the upper 
limits of an escalation process that 
would first employ conventional 
weapons inside or outside the target 
area, but would move rapidly to nu- 
clear weapons if the precipitating ag- 
gression did not cease ... For example 
pressure might therefore be success- 
fully applied on Tho (the putative 
leader of the Viet Cong), by threaten- 
ing and, if need be, hitting targets 
that are of value to Ho, or Mao.” 
Protagonists of this viewpoint will doubt. 
less be much encouraged by General 
Eisenhower’s view that threat of nuclear 
attack ended the Korean War. 


Opponents of the strategy are assailed 
by doubts of the effectiveness of such 
a threat. They apparently do not ques- 
tion the “ war-lord and proxy” assump- 
tion, arguing rather that ‘the political 
costs that would be associated with their 
use exceed whatever military gains might 
be obtained.” The terrain means that 
only widespread bombing could be effec- 
tive and the conflict is “too deeply em- 
bedded in complex processes of social 
change.” (This means that any attack 
would be bound to slaughter as many 
friends that remain as enemies.) Further- 
more world, and particularly Asian, 
opinion would be against it. Finally, 
the areas at issue are relatively far from 
the homeland, and perhaps not worth the 
risk of a retaliatory strike. 

Does the Chinese bomb, at its present 
low level] of development, make nuclear 
war more or less likely? 

Of course, nobody knows. Mr Wolf 
boldly suggests that it probably makes 
little difference. According strictly to 
strategic reasoning - what he delightfully 
calls “ to Judge normatively how decision 
makers ought to act” - it is more likely. 
America is tempted to pre-emptive strike 
before China has an intercontinental 
capacity. Russia is even less probably go- 
ing to come to her aid. And general 
opinion is less hostile to the bombing 
of nuclear powers - particularly if China 
makes nuclear threats, which she has 
prudently avoided. 

On the other hand, he argues that the 
greater complexity created in strategic 
thinking caused by China’s token force 
leads to uncertainty in planning and 
therefore to caution. So Chinese nuclear 
weapons at present have no effect on the 
balance of deterrence. Nuclear weapons, 


then, for all their great power, are 
regarded as only marginally important in 
preventing war, even by their apologists. 
I would go further, and claim that an 
effect of nuclear weapons, and particu- 
larly the Russian/American stalemate, 
is to encourage certain wars. It is argu- 
able that, but for the threat of nuclear 
reprisal, Russia would already have made 
larger contributions to the Vietnam 
war, and China become more directly 
involved in the conflict. Its nuclear par- 
ity with Russia, and superiority over 
China, actually stimulates American ag- 
gression. 

The ‘balance” - and intercontinental 
threat - might even allow America to 
use nuclear weapons in Vietnam and 
China with Russia fearful to intervene. 
Herman Kahn’s thought on escalation to 
a limited nuclear war appears to have 
application to Vietnam, and an attraction 
to unsuccessful generals. At very least, 
the continual citing of the horrors of 
nuclear war seems to have made “ accept- 
able” the most evil refinements of 
“conventional ” warfare. 


Deterrence therefore appears dubious in 
principle and at least ineffectual in par- 
ticular practice. It would seem that few 
of the persons engaged in nuclear 
strategy continue to put much credit 
in it. Yet deterrence remains the shib- 
boleth of “defence” policy. The peace 
movement should never cease to expose 
the inconsistencies of its operation, as 
avidly as they have pointed out the 
dangers of its failure. 


Mr Raymond Brown, the arms salesman, 
should be given food for thought by some 
news items of recent weeks. 

1. General Franco is to install a Hawk 
anti-aircraft missile site in the hills near 
Gibraltar. The missiles are supplied to 
Spain by America under a 1953 treaty. 
What a missed sale! 


2. The Skua rocket (meteorological, but 
advanced) will be produced in Spain by 
British licence. 

One of the justifications for arms sales 
advanced by George Brown at the La- 
bour Conference was that they were 
always vetted; but who is to vet our 
allies? And our “non-military” sales- 
men? 

3. The UN was told by Paul G. Hoffman, 
administrator of the United Nations de- 
velopment programme, that the world 
was spending $150 billion on arms and 
less than $10 billion a year on assisting 
low-income countries. Get in on a slice 
of that cake, Raymond! 


the prosecutors were allowed access to 
FBI files, not the defendants, and they 
hung their case against Oppenheimer 
solely on his own self-confessed but 
former sympathies with communism. 
Oppenheimer was never given the op- 
portunity to make a final statement. The 
inevitable decision was taken; a few 
months before his contract was due to 
expire anyway, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission withdrew from Oppenheimer his 
security passes and credentials. 


For those who find thinking entertain- 
ing, this production is entertainment 
on a most civilised level. We are invited 
to understand how sterile are facts and 
files and black and white judgments. 
Oppenheimer himself thought it would 
be more useful if his moral dilemma 
were to be examined by his fellow 
scientists, not human computers. Later, 
one of the witnesses regrets that the 
board is not made up of novelists, so 
that the elusive human truths below 
behaviour might get revealed. Some of 
them do; but when the evening’s over 
we are left still puzzled by that marvel. 
lous enigma, man. 


Oppenheimer was a major moth who 
helped to light the first atomic candle, 
and then flitted closer and closer round 
the red flame till some Japanese were 
burnt to death and his conscience got 
singed. He then became a mini-martyr 
on the safe altar of peace. Too late. 
While the darkness of fear and lack of 
faith still seals our minds in a coffin of 
distrust, no nuclear power will dare 
remove the wick from these desperate 
candles. 


“Oppy” was not alone. Twelve other 
American disciples had signed an appeal 
to the US government against the hydro- 
gen bomb; but had not Oppenheimer 
been known as a Communist sympathiser 
up to Stalin’s time, and had he not been 
brought before the Personnel Security 
Board of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
with all its attendant publicity, he would 
have become as forgotten as most of 
the Pilgrim Fathers on the Mayflower. 
The evening ripples with semi-inten- 
tional ironies. “Oppy” was no god, so 
do not rage that he is so small, so 
negative, so riddled with contradictions, 
confused and capable of lying. Being 
only too human, he became weak against 
his will. He was a ruthless enthusiast 
on the creative trail of huge discoveries. 
He pursued the nuclear truth to its 
logical end before he realised that that 
particular end might mean the end of 
us all. A Tolstoy is just as selfishly 
obsessed until the masterpiece is com- 
plete and the book is given to the world. 
After publication it is too late to with- 
draw. The rights and wrongs are in the 
hands of others, to be used for good 
or ill (or both), no matter what ugly 
agonies the author endures afterwards. 
The acting throughout the production 
was, for the most part, casually natural. 
The night I was there, Robert Cartland 
had to take over as the Chairman, and 
I’m sure we all congratulated him. He 
could have whispered and, because of his 
innate magnetism, we would have been 
happy to lip-read without complaint. 
Another quietly fine performance from 
Ralph Nossek as Herbert S. Marks, coun- 
sel for Oppenheimer, whose every ges- 
ture spoke as much as his mouth. I 
mention these two especially, because 
they could so easily have seemed dull. 
Of the whole cast, only one actor, Oscar 
Quitak, was making his own silent com- 
ment on the character he played; Mr 
Quitak would, I feel, thrive more appro- 
priately on some first-rate satirical pro- 
gramme. The witnesses were all beauti- 
fully cast and played. The best opportu- 
nities were given to, and ably enriched 
by, the performances of Steve Plytas and 
Milo Sperber. 

Although I hope you'll go to this pro- 
duction by Peter Coe, it’s sad to reflect 
that most people don’t care enough about 
the “urgent moral problems of our 
time,” so it’s unlikely ever to gain uni- 
versal attention. The fact that Robert 
Harris as Oppenheimer rather resembles 
a younger Lyndon Johnson was the most 
disquieting irony of the evening. 
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Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order coples of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return, From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 


4 November, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 pm. Four Elms, Castle Road, 
Puctilechurch. Ernest Camden on ‘' Impressions 
of Eastern Europe."’ PPU. 


CAMBRIDGE. 8.30 pm. St Johns College, Cripps 
Building. Ronald Mallone: ‘' Aims and Prin- 
ciples of the Fellowship Party.’' Cambridge 
University FoR. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace, following by 
refreshments, a talk (Peter Bucknill, QC, on 
‘* Non-violence and the Christian Conscience '') 
and discussion in the Friends Meeting House, 
52 St Martins Lane. PAX. 


SOUTHALL, Middx. 8 pm. White Hart, Broad- 
way. Now! Club. Vincent Crane Combo. 


5 November, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bull Street. West Midlands conference aon peace 
in Vietnam. Speakers: James Cameron, Arthur 
Blenkinsop, Michael Randle, Renee Short, Ad- 
mission 2s 6d. 


LEEDS. 3 pm. Friends Meeting House, Carlton 
Hill, Woodhouse Lane. Yorks PPU meeting. 


LONDON Ell. 3.30 pm. Matthews Memorial 
Hall, Penrhyn Crescent, Walthamstow. Wal- 
thamstow and District Advisory Committee for 
Objectors and Conscripts aggregate meeting and 
reunion. Chairman: Ted Redhead MP, Speaker: 
Miss Ivy Harrison on ‘ Racial Integration." 
Refreshments. 


LONDON EC2,. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging, Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON SW6. 11 am to 6 pm. St James Church 
Hall, Britannia Road. Sale of paintings and 
other works and objects of art. Goods for sale 
and helpers wanted from 7 am. CND. 


SOUTHALL, Middx. 8 pm. White Hart, Broad- 
way. Now! Club first anniversary trad dance: 
Freddie Shaw's Jazzband. 


5-6 November, Sat-Sun 


ST IVES, Cornwall. Treloyhan Manor. Weekend 
Conference: ‘‘ Cold War Confrontation.” Speak- 
ers: Malcolm Caldwell and Archibald Donald, 
chairman: Arthur Madison. PPU, FoR and 
WEA, 


8 November, Tuesday 


CROYDON. 2.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Park Lane. Croydon Branch of WILPF annual 
sale and public meeting. Talk: ‘' Contempor- 
ary scene in Chile’ by Mr F. Debesa, Cultural 
Attache at Chilean Embassy London. 


LONDON SWI. 7 pm. House of Commons (room 
booked in name of Frank Allaun MP), Labour 
Peace Fellowship meeting: showing of Felix 
Greene's film ‘‘ China.” 


9 November, Wednesday 
EALING. 8 pm. Ealing Green Congregational 


Church. Rev Clifford Macquire on ‘ Peace - 
How?’’. 


LONDON N16. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakley Road, off Stoke Newington Church 
Street. Peggy Duff: ‘‘My trip to Vietnam.’’ 
CND. 


MCF 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
Saturday 12 November 3 pm 


Rhodesia and 
Vietnam 


demonstration with 

Fenner Brockway, Andrew Faulds 
MP, Lawrence Daly, Joan Lestor 
MP, Judy Todd, Nelson Samkange, 
Adrian Mitchell. 


Preceded by march from Hyde 
Park (Speakers Corner) 2.15 pm. 
Organised by Movement for 
Colonial Freedom, 374 Grays Inn 
Road, WC1, TER 0642. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Coming events 


‘*MAKING SENSE OF _ LIFE." Speaker: 
Katherine M. Wilson. Friends House, Euston 
Road, NW1. Sunday 6 November at 6.30 pm. 


“* SOCIETY AND ITS HOMOSEXUALS: why the 
law must be changed.’’ Public meeting, Friday 
11 November. Houldsworth Hall, 90 Deansgate, 
Manchester, 7.30. Speakers: Humphry Berkeley, 
Alan Fitch MP, Antony Grey. Chairman: Dean 
of Manchester. 


“‘ SOLIDARITY "’ public meeting Sunday 6 
November, 8 pm at ‘The Roebuck,’’ Great 
Dover Street, SE1 (near Borough tube). Guest 
Abels Jimmy Jewers on ‘' The feeling of 
class."" 


Personal 


COCKFOSTERS to HAMMERSMITH - change at 
Kings Cross and visit Peace News and Hous- 
mans Bookshop. Open 9.30 - 6 Monday to 
Friday (and Housmans al! day Saturday). 
5 Caledonian Road. Kings Cross, London Nl. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly and 
Cheaply. 50 size 20in by 15in 64s post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day delivery service. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medicaily approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley Labora- 
force Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, London 
NW6. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote 1.336943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
peace News Fund. Put this number in your 
jary. 


YOUR OWN HEADED NOTEPAPER printed, or 
any kind of printing job or stationery for 
Personal, group or office use. Get all your 
supplies from Housmans (the Peace News book- 
seller § Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Lon- 
on N1 


Publications 

CONTACT non-racial, anti-apartheid, indepen- 
dent Liberal magazine. Box 1979, Cape 
Town, South Africa, 15s per annum. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly, 16s a 
year post free from Housmans_ Bookshop, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


10 November, Thursday 


LONDON SW?. 7.30 pm. Imperial College, 
South Kensington. Ronald Mallone on ‘Is 
Pacifism the Way to Peace?'’ Haldane Society, 
Humanist Group. 


11 November, Friday 


EXETER. 7.45 pm. Social Centre for the Blind. 
Film show as' part of British Council for Peace 
in Vietnam Week. ‘' Vietnam: Western Eye- 
witness,’"’ ‘‘A Thousand Games,"' ‘' No Place 
i ‘“‘Rocket Site Story,’’ ‘' The 
Machine."’ CND. 


LONDON SW1. 4.30 - 10 pm. Central Hall, 
Westminster. International Convention on Viet- 
am. PVC 


LONDON WCl1. 8 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. Symposium on Sean O'Casey - his 
place in history and literature: Gerard Curran, 
James Fitzgerald and Ronald Ayling. Organised 
by Irish Democrat. 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Houldsworth Hall, 90 
Deansgate. ‘‘ Society and its homosexuals: why 
the law must be changed’ - public meeting. 
Speakers: Humphrey Berkeley, Alan Fitch MP, 
Antony Grey. Chairman: Dean of Manchester. 
Homosexual Law Reform Committee. 


SOUTHALL, Middx. 8 pm. White Hart, Broad- 
way. Roy and Val Bailey. Now! Club. 


12 November, Saturday 


LONDON NWI. 10 pm to 3 am. Round House, 
Chalk Farm. Big night rave party: ‘ Psycho- 
deiphia V. Ian Smith’ (no speeches + all 
action), Mixed media. Organised by Majority 
Rule for Rhodesia group, 


LONDON WII. 4.30 pm. Sion Convent, Chepstow 
Villas. PAX AGM. Speakers: Very Rev, Ian 
Hislop, 0O.P. (Prior Principal) on ‘‘ Towards 
Fraternity ’’ and Rev E. Philip Eastman (Inter- 
national FoR) on ‘' Revolutionary Reconcili- 
ation,” 


LONDON WC2,. 11.30 am onwards. Kingsway 
Hall. Peace News Christmas fair. Lunches and 
teas and usual stalls etc. 


13 November, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 6.30 pm. Cathedral. Inter- 
national, interdenominational service for 
peace. 


EXETER. 10.30 am. Assemble Cenotaph, Rouge- 
mont Gardens, Demonstration: ‘‘ No poppies 
after World War III.”’ YCND. 


LONDON WI. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opposite Selfridges). 
Antony Bates: ‘‘ 20th Century Gnostics."’ Order 
of the Great Companions. 


15 November, Tuesday 


LONDON WC1, 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Fourth in series of six talks on the History 
of Modern Greece: Diana Pym on the Civil 
War and aftermath (1945-1965). Committee of 
100 and League for Democracy in Greece. 


16 November, Wednesday 


STEVENAGE, Herts. 7.30 pm. College of Further 
Education, Monkswood Way. Conference: ‘‘ Pat- 
tern for Peace.’’ Speakers: Prof J. Rotblat on 
‘Science for Peace,’’ Diana Collins on ‘' The 
Church for Peace’ and Frank Allaun MP on 
“‘ Politics for Peace."' 


3 December, Saturday 


MANCHESTER. 2.30 pm. Chorlton Town Hail, 
All Saints. CND Christmas Fair - gifts and 
helpers wanted: 14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2. 


Situations vacant 


ROWEN ENGINEERING CO LTD - Factory for 
Peace urgently requires a_ shorthand-typist 
for Glasgow office. Write or phone 78 Middlesex 
Street, Glasgow S1. SOUTH 1332. 


Accommodation vacant 


TWO GIRLS NEEDED to share semi-furnished 
house, reasonable rent. Phone Nonie Larbey, 
Harpenden 4474. 


Accommodation wanted 


SOS! Progressive organisation (established 
1945) needs minimum 200 sq ft office space 
by Xmas. Max £3 pw inc. Pref Kings Cross, 
Camden, Warren Street area. Phone TER 7714 
(2 - 6 pm) or write Box 463, 


For sale 


CAMPAIGNING MATERIAL - a new sticker: 
‘“‘For Peace in Vietnam - Recall ‘ Geneva’ 
Unilaterally, Mr Brown... Do It Now! (or 
make way for someone who will),”’ 2s 6d per 
100. A new card setting out the new shape 
of the Committee of 100 as a working associ- 
ation of independent peace action groups - 
2s 6d for 50. A new leaflet ‘‘ Vietnam - The 
Non-Aligned View ’’ (produced by the ad hoc 
Vietnam Peace Action) 2s 6d for 50. The Third 
Policy Statement of the Committee - 2s 6d 
for 50. Associateship of the National Committee 
(including all material) £1 a year. The Bell 
plan for Rhodesia - 1s. All from the Committee 
of 100, National Committee - 13 Goodwin ‘Street, 
London N4. Include something for postage. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, 12 for 6s. Holy Land 
flower cards 1s each. Bargain cards 12 for 
3s 6d. Brochure available. War on Want, Lon- 
don W5 
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Pa al i bt i nl + 
V4 {renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


LOCAL B HOME COUNTIES-CHINA & GLASS PACKED 


PIANBS MOVED-220 CAMDEN HIGH STREET NW! 


London Borough of Camden 


Libraries and Arts Committee 
TOWN HALL, EUSTON ROAD, NW1 


Monday November 7 at 7.30 pm 
POETRY in MUSIC 


Leon Goossens (oboe), John Carol Case (baritone), Patricia Reakes (soprano), Charmian Gadd 
(violin), Rhondda Gillespie (pianist), Jennie Goosens and Gerard Benson (speakers) 


15s, 12s 6d, 10s, 7s 6d, 5s 


Wednesday November 9 at 7.30 pm 
NATIONAL YOUTH THEATRE 
Michael Croft presents Shakespeare on Stage 
15s, 12s 6d, 10s, 7s 6d, 5s 

Thursday November 10 at 7.30 pm 
THE DANCE CENTRE 


Valerie Hyman and Gary Cockrell, directors, Lecture-Demonstration on Jazz Dancing Today 
iNustrated by The Beat Girls, Music by Ronnie Jones and the Blue Jays. 


15s, 12s 6d, 10s, 7s 6d, 5s 


Box Office: Town Hall, Euston Road, NW1 (BRU 2060), all Camden Libraries Mon - Fri 10 am 


to 5 pm and usual Agents 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
ON VIETNAM 


Central Hall Westminster Friday 11 November 


3 to 6 pm: CONFERENCE ON ACTION 
7 to 10 pm: MASS DEMONSTRATION 


Speakers: Prof Stuart Hughes (leader of the US opposition to the war) 
Prof Ivo Vasiljev (Prague) ; 
Dorothy Woodman, the Bishop of Woolwich, Eric Heffer MP, 
Michael Foot MP, Lawrence Daly and others =, 


END THE WAR 
WITHDRAW FOREIGN TROOPS 
SELF-DETERMINATION 


Appoint delegates; come in thousands. Coaches from all parts of the 


country. Full particulars from — 


BRITISH COUNCIL FOR PEACE IN VIETNAM, 374 Grays Inn Road, 


London WC1, TER 1078. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies 

It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, _flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


every Friday from all 
newsagent 1s 
or take advantage of this 
special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 


I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London WC2 


Church case 
opens 


In Brighton 


Bob Overy writes: Unfortunately, as a 
witness for the defence, I was excluded 
from the court last Monday when the 
prosecution began its case in Brighton 
magistrates’ court against eight of those 
arrested after the Brighton church pro. 
test on October 2. The ninth person, 
Faith Barron, jumped bail and is re- 
ported to be in America. 


Mr John Garbutt, prosecuting, appar- 
rently told the court that the disturb- 
ances in church when Harold Wilson 
read the lesson “were thoroughly or- 
ganised beforehand.” He _ added: 
hel the eight were banded together 
to attend the service th the sole 
intention of disturbing it.” When the 
Rev Dr Leslie A. Newman was called to 
show that the Dorset Gardens Methodist 
Church was a place of worship under 
the meaning of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
Jurisdiction Act, 1860, he was made sub- 
ject to cross-examination by Ben Birn- 
berg, solicitor on behalf of Meg Walsh, 
Heather Russell, Derek Russell and Ber- 
nard Miles, and also by Nicolas Walter, 
Sue Abrahams, Andy Anderson and Jim 
Radford, who are defending themselves. 


Youth CND 
conference 


Bight groups have submitted seventeen 
resolutions to the annual conference of 
the Youth Campaign for Nuclear Disarm- 
ament which takes place in the NUFTO 
Hall, 14 Jockey’s Fields, London WC1, 
on November 19 and 20. On Vietnam, 
Ealing CND calls on conference to de- 
plore “all subjection of the Vietnamese 
people especially through military means. 
This means that support cannot be given 
to either side in the war.” Other resolu- 
tions call for “support of the fight for 
freedom against occupation of Vietnam ” 
and active support of the Vietnam 
Solidarity Campaign. 


Meeting of SEATO 
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Under cross-examination Dr Newman 
made it clear that he was sympathetic 
to the demonstrators but disturbed by 
what they did. He refused to accept that 
the service at the start of the Labour 
party conference had political connota- 
tions. He believed that the interruptions 
were unreasonable and that only 
“reasonable force” was used to bring 
them to an end. 

Earlier, the police had surprised and 
clearly offended the court by bringing 
fresh and joint charges against the eight 
accused. Whereas they were charged 
originally and separately with “ riotous 
behaviour,” they were now charged 
jointly with ‘riotous, violent and in- 
decent behaviour.” The defendants were 
notified of this new charge only moments 
before the court opened, and the clerk 
of the court apparently hadn’t been 
notified either; he commented sourly 
at one point that the police had had 
three weeks adjournment to prefer 
further charges. When Sue Abrahams 
asked for a further adjournment in 
order to secure witnesses on this new 
charge, the court was adjourned until the 
afternoon. Jim Radford had already 
lodged a “formal protest’’ that his 
application for witness summonses 
against Harold Wilson, his wife, son 
Giles and Margaret Herbison had been 
refused without any reason given. 

In the afternoon there was something 
of a protest from the defendants when 
they discovered that the original charge 
of “riotous” behaviour against them 
had not been dropped as they said they 
had been told it would be by the police. 
There was also a legal wrangle, after 
which the charge of “riotous, violent 
and imdecent behaviour” was altered to 
one of “indecent behaviour” on the ad. 
vice of the clerk of the court. There 
were many mutterings in the press box 
of ‘“‘a complete mess-up by the police.” 
Nick Walter claimed that the police 
obviously didn’t know what he had done 
so were trying to get him with “inde 
cent" behaviour if they couldn’t get 
him with “riotous.” Andy Anderson 
claimed he was as confused as the pro- 
secution. 

The cross-examination of Dr Newman 
took well over an hour. Only two more 
witnesses were heard on Monday on the 
subject of photographic evidence. The 
prosecution apparently intend to call 
17 witnesses before the defence will be 
heard. The court has been adjourned 
until next Monday. The case will presum- 
ably continue for some weeks. 


Anne Vogel 


NEW GROWING POINTS 


FOR PEACE 


“Our economic system is basically violent. The whole system of contro] by money 
is violent. It plays havoc with the balance between human resources and human 
need.” - Barnaby Martin, Quaker Work Camps. 


“With our present type of campaigning we cannot cope with two questions: 
communicating with people and eliminating the causes of war.” - Wolfgang Zucht, 


War Resisters’ International. 


“There are no short-cuts. Integrating into people's problems seems unrewarding - 
no immediate results. But an attempt to build a mass organisation simply creates 
a new monster that has to be destroyed.” - Dave Swaffer, Campaign Workshops. 


While the CND cohorts converged in 
London on the weekend of October 21- 
23, a conference was being held at 
Swanwick, Derbyshire, to which the 
Friends of Truth had invited members 
of different tendencies in the peace 
movement in order to find “‘a common 
basis of mutual understanding and co- 
operation.” A year ago, such a confer- 
ence, in the absence of most leading 
members of the established peace or- 
ganisations, might have seemed irrele- 
vant. But after conferring for three days 
with the Friends of Truth, I am begin 
ning to think that the old types of or- 
ganisation, including the organisations 
set up to co-ordinate them, already be- 
long to the past. However, it was a great 
pity that more of the people who have 
had experience in these organisations 
could not be there. 

The value of past experience, analysed 
and digested, was demonstrated by Dave 
Swaffer, who described the history of 
Campaign Workshops: it began in 1962 
as an experiment in organising a CND 
group in a scattered rura] area; then in 
a suburb and in an industrial district; 
finally, in Notting Hill - one of the de- 
caying ex-suburbs which encircle our 
cities. Workshops members had grad- 
ually realised that it is futile to expect 
people, burdened with personal and local 
problems, to take an interest in work 
for peace or national and social questions 
in general. They decided to live and 
work in Notting Hill, to find out what 
the problems were and try to help in 
solving them; especially they wanted to 
encourage people to organise their own 
environment, depressingly dilapidated 
and neglected by the authorities. “‘ We 
need not only to ameliorate conditions,” 
he said, “but people themselves must 
participate in their society with a feel- 
ing of freedom - this will remove the 
causes of war.” 

One of the most interesting projects 
which Dave Swaffer described was an 
adventure playground in Notting Hill. 
The school where he teaches is in the 
catchment area of Notting Hill and he 
was surprised to find that children who 
were impossible to deal with in the class- 
room blossomed out unexpectedly in the 
adventure playground. He also emphas- 
ised the boredom which most people 
suffer in an authoritarian atmosphere; 
at the average factory, for example. The 
noise, the pressure of the moving belt, 
the feeling that people are looking over 
your shoulder, being told to stop talking; 
the relief of the tea-break, of getting 
home in the evening. One can’t ask 
people like this to be concerned with 
neighbourhood organising; yet it is these 
People we are asking to do things for 
peace and have relationships of love. 
None of it will happen unless we develop 
a different social structure. 

The longest contribution to the confer- 
ence came from Barnaby Martin, who 
made a brilliant analysis of the relation 
between power-based structures and war. 
“Where do we look to make peace? 
Towards governments or towards indi- 
viduals?” It is governments who make 
war, not masses of individuals. We can 


influence governments directly by build- 
ing up a political party, getting votes, 
influencing economic behaviour; but 
power-based organisations can only in- 
fluence people through greed or fear. 
The job of a political party is to get, 
keep and use power. This system pro- 
duces war: “ The ultimate horror would 
be world government!” 
If we can’t influence governments to- 
wards peace through power, we must do 
the opposite and withdraw support, de 
crease our impact on government. We 
are not neutral, we do many things to 
sustain government like paying taxes 
or, by voting, subscribing to the demo- 
cratic myth that our leaders are our 
representatives. Obedience is the danger; 
Hitler killed very few people; it was the 
people who obeyed him who killed. The 
mary target of our work is to stop 
s. 
Our economic system plays havoc with 
the relation between human resources 
and human need; things are produced 
which are not needed, or not produced 
which are needed. To contract out of 
the money system, Barnaby Martin wants 
to organise a project based on voluntary 
work. He was in a team which decorated 
a cripples’ social service centre in Old- 
ham; and they managed to develop a 
return voluntary service which made 
for a stable relationship; stallholders in 
the market gave them vegetables free, 
for example. This showed the possibility 
of a new type of society based on neither 
money or barter. Barnaby Martin wants 
to start a full-time project within two 
years based on enjoyment of work and 
helping other people. 
In discussion some people said that these 
ideas were impractical, but I’m not so 
sure. St Francis of Assissi contracted 
out of the money system in the 12th 
century and his following swelled to 
thousands within years. There isn't 
space to discuss the contributions of 
many others, but the conference suc 
ceeded in promoting understanding in 
a calm atmosphere, a welcome change 
from other conferences I have attended. 


Vietnam caravan 
on its way 


The Vietnam Peace Caravan, sponsored 
by the War Resisters’ International, 
Committee of 100 and Peace News, left 
London last Sunday for a tour of USAF 
bases in Britain. They will be appealing 
to US servicemen not to serve in Viet- 
nam. From October 28-November 7 the 
caravan will be based on Colchester; on 
Cambridge (November 7-15); Leicester 
(November 15-21); Birmingham (No- 
vember 21-28); Oxford (November 28- 
December 5); and London (December 
5-10). On December 10 there will be a 
march and vigil at Ruislip base, head- 
quarters of the USAF in Britain, to coin- 
cide with worldwide demonstrations 
which the International Confederation 
for Disarmament and Peace have called 
for on Human Rights Day. 


Gift Shopping, Bargain Hunt, get-together, entertainment, restaurant and peacenikery .. . it’s all at 


Peace News Christmas Fair 


SATURDAY 12 NOVEMBER 11.30 am onwards 
KINGSWAY HALL, WC1 (near Holborn underground) 


Housmans Christmas Book Display @ Christmas Cards 
@ Household and Grocery @ Fruit, Veg and Flowers 
@ Concord Film Show @ Non-Stop Refreshments 


@ Stationery Gifts 


@ Portobello Mini-Market @ Jam Today @ Antiques 
@ Needlework and Knitwear 
@ Social Evening @ Exhibition and more more more 


GIFTS FOR SALE URGENTLY NEEDED. PLEASE SEND NOW TO 5 Caledonian Road London N1 
ag SSE EEE 


Published by Peace News Ltd, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl, and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin Press Ltd, 135 Fonthill! Road, London N4. 


